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—that your answer is YES! 


This month we are compelled to use this precious space to ask you to tell us 


« whether Soviet Russia Today shall continue. Enough of you have answered our 


financial appeal so that we know how deeply concerned our readers are with 
keeping our magazine alive to continue its work for American-Soviet friendship 
and to do our part in answering Henry Wallace’s appeal— 


AMERICANS OF ALL PARTIES, ALL FAITHS, ALL CREEDS MUST 
NOW SPEAK OUT IN ONE GREAT VOICE FOR PEACE AND FREEDOM. 


This is what our readers tell us along with their contributions: 
A World War II veteran of California, Raymond A. de Groat: 

“Please send me two copies of ‘The USA and the USSR Can and Must Get Along,’ by 
Mr. Irving Flamm, reprinted from February SRT. We must fortify ourselves with the common 
sense such as that in Mr. Flamm’s article in order to effectively combat the anti-Soviet hysteria 
which is sweeping the Nation. Good luck to you in your vital work.” 
A clergyman from Dayton, Ohio, Rev. M. E. Dorr: 


“If only the masses of the American people could balance their reading diet with articles 
like yours over against the large scale press we would have understanding, not fear.” 


A college student from Dublin, Pennsylvania, Jake Landes: 

“Congratulations on a job well done. Because of recent developments and increasing 
warmongering your magazine becomes more important all the time.” 
A school teacher from Fairfield, Montana, Rosina Woodhouse: 

“Your magazine should have wider circulation. ...It is high time that the schools, teachers, 
professors, preachers, etc., as well as libraries subscribed and became better acquainted with 
conditions in Russia, the aims of its people and their progress. . . .” 


A farmer from Maryland, Vernon Ward: 


“I want to congratulate you on the last issue of SRT, which is superb. It is good to be 
able to read of wholesale creation, rather than of wholesale destruction, in Russia again.” 


A village blacksmith of Providence, Utah, John Bartschi: 

“I hope all efforts by reactionaries, or anyone else, to start another world war, will fail. 

. . If all the common people of this country were like you SRT people, all such efforts would 

fail. And I’m going to help you people a little. My income is small, but I know that every 
little helps. . . .” 

The support that is pouring in is heartening, but we have received less than 
half of the additional $25,000 we must have to keep the magazine going. 

If you cannot send a large contribution, please follow the advice of our 
reader, Muriel Symington, who wrote last month of her solution: 


GET A CHEAP KID’S BANK, PUT SPARE CHANGE INTO IT WHEN- 
EVER YOU CAN AND BEFORE YOU KNOW IT YOU WILL HAVE A SIZ- | 
ABLE CONTRIBUTION TO SEND US. 


Once again, we ask, Shall Soviet Russia Today Keep Going? 


What will your answer be? S 
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My answer is “Yes. 
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nN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT WRITES FROM Moscow DEPLOR- 
A ing that among shortcomings of the Moscow Conference is 
the failure to make provision for the return of goods looted 
from Germany by Russia. The italics are ours. The words 
are those of Scripps-Howard’s Ludwell Denny from the New 
York World-Telegram of April 9. 

Mr. Denny wrote these words in the capital of a country 
whose millions of war dead at the hands of Hitler and his 
’ satellites number many times those of all the other Allies 
taken together, whose ruined cities and countryside all around. 
him bear witness to the most savage vandalism and looting 
any nation has ever endured. 

These words are perhaps as good a measure as any of the 
Alice Through-the-Looking-Glass world in which we sud- 
denly find ourselves confronted with the Truman Doctrine. 
It is a world in which fascism becomes democracy, democracy 
fascism; in which friends become enemies and enemies 
friends; in which humenity’s overpowering need for peace 
is answered by a mad drive for war. 

Let us get back quickly to the right side of the looking 
glass, before it is too late. For over here on this side any- 
thing can happen. 

There is no need or reason whatever for war in the real 
world in which we live today. When the fascist monsters 
were in power war became the supreme necessity. We drove 
them from power and in trying and executing the chief crim- 
inals set up a new standard of international law. Now we 
have at our disposal the experience and wisdom to prevent 
their ever coming to power again. But instead of applying 
our experience and wisdom to avert a new mass slaughter, 
we are in process of creating a new and terrible danger for 
the world by seeing a threat where none exists. Instead of 
bending our efforts toward stamping out all remnants of 
fascism so that it can never menace us again, we are making 
common cause with those remnants in an attempt to destroy 
our greatest ally in the fight against fascism, the Soviet Union, 
and the new democracies in Eastern Europe whose existence 
and growth is our greatest bulwark of future security. 

The people of the world must have peace. They cannot 
stand another war, and will not support the policies of any 
nation that would lead them into war. 

The Soviet Union wants and must have peace. Let us 
have done with these phony interpretations of a supposed 
Marxist doctrine that “world capitalism leads to inevitable 
crisis, that this crisis is the mother of Communist revolutions, 
and that therefore the sooner the final crisis comes the sooner 
will the world revolution be accomplished.” (New York 
Times editorial, April 13.) That was the Trotskyist idea, 
which never prevailed in the Soviet state which is committed 
to the building of socialism in 6ne country. More than ever 
since the set-back caused by the war, they want a stable, 
peaceful world in which to reconstruct their shattered country 
and continue their building. To this end they are steadily 
withdrawing the Soviet armies from all the areas beyond their 
own borders which they occupied in the course of the war and 
by postwar agreements. They are sharply reducing their mili- 
tary expenditures and expanding their peacetime economy 
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America Through The Looking Glass 


by JESSICA SMITH 


through a new five-year plan. They are striving for peaceful, 
friendly governments along their borders. They are working 
toward a democratic, unified, anti-fascist Germany deprived 
of all power to make aggressive war, no part of it organized 
separately to create a new war potential, a new place d’armes 
against them. They are demanding the reparations morally 
due them for what they have suffered at Germany’s hands, 
economically essential to hasten recovery. They are seeking 
a world disarmament program to guarantee peace and, above 
all, immediate outlawry of the use of atomic energy for war. 
They know that all this can only be achieved by a return to 
the one world policy whose development they shared with 
our country under the leadership of Franklin Roosevelt. They 
know that the best instrument for its accomplishment is a 
United Nations based on the acceptance of the wholly realiz- 
able peaceful cooperation of the socialist and capitalist systems 
and continued unity of the world’s great powers, with Amer- 
ican-Soviet friendship as its cornerstone. 
Shall our answer be the Truman Doctrine? 


What the Truman Doctrine Means 


HE COURSE WHICH IT Is NOW PROPOSED OUR COUNTRY FOLLOW 

would mean a repudiation of the solemn commitments 
which our nation entered into with its allies during the war 
and made to the people of the world through the United 
Nations Charter. Instead of friendship, it flings down a chal- 
lenge to the USSR. Instead of honoring our own traditional 
principles and our common pledge with our allies to abstain 
from interfering in the internal affairs of other peoples it pro- 
poses outright military intervention. Instead of carrying out 
our promise to aid the liberated countries in setting up demo- 
cratic regimes of their own choosing, we offer to bolster up 
reactionary governments and help them suppress the demo- 
cratic aspirations of their people. Instead of cooperation in 
guaranteeing the security needs of all peoples we extend our 
own military positions in the Mediterranean to block vital 
Soviet security needs in the Straits. Instead of carrying out 
the Atlantic Charter principle of an equitable distribution of 
the world’s raw materials, we stake out new claims to the 
oil supplies of the Middle East, and build up our military 
power in that area to insure the profits of the big oil com- 
panies and to guarantee for ourselves large oil reserves in the 
war into which our policies may lead us. 

We are draining off the reservoir of good-will on which 
Wendell Willkie found America could draw and fear and 
hatred of our country are rushing in to fill the vacuum. 

What the peoples of Europe want of us is implicit in the 
warm welcome that is being extended to Henry A. Wallace 
who is so courageously leading the people of America in 
opposition to the Truman program, and who puts in such 
clear and eloquent words what that program means. 

Speaking in Manchester, England, on the second anniver- 
sary of the death of Roosevelt, Mr. Wallace, describing the 
Administration’s foreign policy as one of “ruthless imperial- 
ism” and a “one-way road to war,” called the proposed loans 
to Greece and Turkey “the first down payments on: a plan 
without shape or end.” Declaring that they were proposed 
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“in the name of the struggle of freedom against totalitarian- 
ism,” he continued: 


On what grounds the name of freedom was invoked, I do 
not know. Freedom for an unrepresentative Greek Govern- 
ment, led by collaborationist generals, to execute boys of six- 
teen for crying out against the shameful abuses of the reaction- 
ary regime? Freedom to maintain a Turkish army of close to 
a million men on Russia’s borders, in a nation where free 
trade unions and many basic freedoms are suppressed? 

For the sake of these objectives America was asked without 
warning to make one of the most momentous decisions in her 
history in committing herself, in effect, to rush to the aid of 
every dictator who hoisted the anti-Communist skull and bones. 
President Truman bases the need for an American program 

of military intervention on charges of Soviet expansionism, 
aggression and politicial infiltration. 

The press, in an effort to bolster up this contention, con- 
stantly refers to the territories the Soviet Union has allegedly 
annexed by force since the beginning of World War II. James 
Reston of the New York Times recently added up Russia’s 
territorial gains to a total of 256,788 square miles. But he 
conveniently forgot to mention, as do other such “authorities,” 
that Russia’s territorial Josses, during the course of its exist- 
ence as a Soviet state, total 342,390 square miles (Encyclope- 
dia Britannica figures). This leaves a deficit of 85,602 square 
miles, which completely refutes the expansionist theory. 
Readers of Soviet Russia Today should be aware of the fact, 
which space does not permit our documénting in this issue, 
that all of the territory that has been added has been either 
by the freely expressed will of the people of those territories, 
or, as in the case of Koenigsburg and Northern East Prussia, 
Carpatho-Russia, the Kurile Islands and Southern Sakhalin, 
by agreement with its Allies. It should also be remembered 
that the reincorporation of the Baltic States in serving the 
security needs of the USSR served the interests of all the 
Allies as well. 

Nor can the charge of aggression in respect to the new 
democracies of Eastern Europe be substantiated. Nowhere 
has the USSR attempted to impose a Soviet regime in these 
countries and none of them has a Soviet form of government. 
In all of them, reactionary, feudal regimes have been replaced 
by people’s governments representing all the democratic par- 
ties. These states are in many ways far closer to the program 
advocated by the British Labor Party than to Communism. 

Equally unjustified is the charge of “political infiltration.” 
We have already indicated that the Soviet Union is concerned 
only with demonstrating the success of Communism within 
its own borders. Stalin holds to the theory that “Revolution is 
not for export,” and has repeatedly and emphatically ex- 
pressed the desire and determination of his people to live in 
peaceful collaboration with the capitalist states, and_ their 
belief that this is the only secure course for humanity. 

It might be added that our interest in vindicating democ- 
tay throughout the world has never been extended to Spain 
Where, on the contrary, the Soviet-supported proposal to help 
the people get rid of the Franco dictatorship has been de- 
fated by stubborn American opposition. 


Military Intervention, Not Economie Aid 


ties Austin, UNITED STATES REPRESENTATIVE IN THE 
United Nations Security Council, under pressure of the 
Massive protest that his arisen in America over the US. 
kilure to act through the United Nations, belatedly informed 
the Council of the intended American action in Greece and 
Turkey on March 28—just three days before the date on 
hich President Truman had said the matter must be settled 
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HENRY A. WALLACE 


Speaking at the Crisis Meeting at Madison 
Square Garden, New York, March 31, spon- 
sored by the Progressive Citizens of America. 


IS the name of crisis facts are withheld, time is denied, hysteria 
is whipped up. The Congress is asked to rush through a 
momentous decision as if great armies were already on the march. 
I hear no armies marching. I hear a world crying for peace. ... 
Our conflict with Russia is the normal conflict between two strong 
and sovereign nations and can be solved in normal ways. . . . 

Hatred and violence abroad, hatred and fear at home, will be 
the fruits of the Truman Doctrine. A strong United Nations 
can bring peace, Which do we choose—for America must choose. 
The world waits for the American people. 

Where are the millions who supported Roosevelt’s ideals? 
Where are the inheritors of our great tradition? In weariness 
and confusion many Americans have abandoned political action. 
Now they must return! Their country needs them! Americans of 
all parties, all faiths, all creeds must now speak out in one great 
voice for peace and freedom. 

America is our country. Because we love America, because we 
want America to be free and at peace in a world free and 
at peace, we say: 

No imperialist adventures! Support the United Nations! 

Millions to feed the hungry! Not ene cent to arm tyranny! 

Down with intolerance and bigotry! Back to the faith of 
our fathers! 

RS SIA SOLE I ERALLES A. II 





in Congress. But there was immense disparity between the 
United States program as he presented it and the actual pro- 
gram proposed by President Truman. The program was 
described to the Security Council wholly as one of emergency 
economic aid to relieve the desperate plight of Greece and the 
Greek people. Senator Austin nowhere touched upon the 
military aspects of the program. The British military role 
which we are asked to take over because the British can no 
longer finance it was described merely as “financial, economic 
and advisory assistance.” 

Nor did Senator Austin mention the acknowledged purpose 
of the program as a blunt move to block Soviet so-called 
“expansion” by a show of military power, and to substitute a 
two-world for a one-world policy. He presented it, rather, as 
evidence that “the United States desires to collaborate in 
peace and security with all nations,” and that far from by- 
passing the United Nations its central objective is “to strength- 
en the United Nations and to advance the building of col- 
lective security under the United Nations.” 

In news reels of the President delivering his March 12 
message to Congress, only those passages having to do with 
economic aid to Greece and only those noble sentiments about 
the free peoples of the world looking to us for support were 
heard. The parts about military aid to Greece and Turkey, 
the unmistakable reference to the Soviet Union as an enemy 
(even though it was not actually named) were omitted. 

When the movie audiences poured out into the streets, 
sound trucks were stationed outside, and people exhorted not 
to pass by without giving to Greek War Relief because 
“Little Greek babies are dying.” 

Little Greek babies are dying—and little Chinese. babies, 
and little Ukrainian babies, and little Yugoslavian and little 
Romanian babies, and little Indonesian babies, and little 
Hindu babies, and wherever babies are dying no one with a 
heart would want to withhold the aid that might keep them 
alive. 

But that is not the point. Greek babies are being used as a 
part of the immense propaganda campaign set in motion to 
sell the Truman doctrine to the people of America and the 
world as something quite else than it really is. For if the 
Truman doctrine of American military intervention on 
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the side of reactionary forces were applied today in Greece 
and Turkey, tomorrow in China and Korea and anywhere 
else in the world where the will of the common people to 
work out their own destiny threatens American dominance, 
we would be launched on the road to war. 

In Athens, a few days after Truman’s message, the Greeks 
celebrated the anniversary of their liberation from the Turks 
with whom they are now making common cause against 
freedom. On that day the Royalist groups who control the 
corrupt and venal government American dollars and arms 
would now support, sang quite a different song from that 
of the New York sound trucks. The song was not one of 
rejoicing that American aid would keep Greek babies alive. 
It carried the warning to Stalin—“Truman and the atom 
bomb will make dust out of you.” 

Raymond Daniell, correspondent of the New York Times, 
reported this in the Times magazine section on Easter Sunday.. 

That same day the Times reported the President’s Jefferson 
Day speech. The President quoted Thomas Jefferson: 


“Nor is the occasion to be slighted which this proposition 
(the Monroe doctrine) offers of declaring our protest against 
the atrocious violations of the rights of nations by the inter- 
ference of any one in the internal affairs of another.” 
Then, donning the mantle of the Great Democrat, Presi- 


dent Truman continued: 


When we hear the cry of freedom arising from shores be- 
yond our own, we can take heart from the words of Thomas 
Jefferson. ... 

President Truman, do you hear the Royalists chanting 
their cry of freedom?—“Truman and the atom bomb will 
make dust out of you.” 

It is essential that the American people distinguish between 
the economic part of the Truman program, which the Presi- 
dent and his supporters heavily emphasize, and its military 
aspects, which they would like the people to forget. (The 
“emergency” argument fell apart when March 31 came and 
went without the collapse of Greece and with British troops 
still on hand.) 

There could be no question of the support of the American 
people for economic aid alone, but the attitude of the public 
toward military intervention is quite different. This is shown 
by the Gallup Poll. On March 28th the New York World- 
Telegram published a story by George Gallup in which he 
said, “The first complete national survey of public opinion 
on aid to Greece shows that President Truman’s program 
has substantial backing from the American’ people.” The 
slyly phrased question on which he based this statement was: 
“Do you approve or disapprove of the bill asking for 250 
million dollars to aid Greece?” The answer was: Yes—56 per- 
cent; No—32 percent; No opinion—I12 percent. On the ques- 
tion of aid to Turkey the answer was: Yes—49 percent; No— 
36 percent. 

That -was the part of the story that was headlined. Far 
down in the article buried among a number of other ques- 
tions, was one dealing with the military aspects of the 
program. To the question: “Would you favor sending Amer- 
ican military advisers to train the Greek army?” the answers 
were just the reverse: Thirty-seven percent of those questioned 
said yes, and 54 percent said no. On the same question with 
relation to the Turkish army, 33 percent said yes, 55 percent 
said no. 

This indicates that the American people are for straight 
aid to Greece and, according to the framing of the first 
question, believe that the Truman program means that. It 
also indicates that they are equally strongly opposed to the 
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actual program, of which the sending of military personnel | 


to train the Greek and Turkish armies is the major part. 


This has also been demonstrated by the flood of letters, | 


telegrams, resolutions and delegations to Congress. 
President Truman, in his bid for the support of public 
opinion to put the program through, tried to sweeten the 
pill by dwelling on the plight of Greece and the necessity 
for economic aid. But he also had to make quite clear the 
essential purposes of the program to satisfy the reactionary 


interests pressing for American domination of the world who | 


are behind the program. 


Spokesmen of such interests have been less concerned with / 


public opinion. Walter Lippmann says plainly: 


The reason for intervention in Greece and Turkey is that 


of all places in the world they are the best suited strategically 

for the employment of American military power to check the 

expansion of Soviet military power. (New York Herald Tri- 

bune, March 29.) 

Mr. Lippmann states that we have selected Turkey and 
Greece “not because they are especially in need of relief, not 
because they are shining examples of democracy and the four 
freedoms, but because they are the strategic gateway to the 
Black Sea and the heart of the Soviet Union,” and deplores 
that we have had to make it “look like a relief operation.” 

Senator Connally during the Senate debate bluntly urged 
that the program be adopted “to halt Russia’s mad march 
toward world domination.” 

Senator Vandenberg also makes clear that this is much 
more than a plan for relief: 


The problem involved in this bill . . . is the persistent con- 
troversy between what we loosely call Eastern Communism and 
Western democracy. From it inevitably stem persistent dif- 
ficulties between the Soviet Union and its satellites upon the 
one hand, and the United States and the like-minded non- 
Communist states on the other. Still more explicitly, it in- 
volves hostility to Communist expansionism and infiltration. 


Senator Vandenberg leaves no doubt that this is only the 
beginning of a vast design to open up new areas for Wall 
Street domination in every part of the globe. He declares: 


Undoubtedly there will be other problems facing other and 
different needs. For example, our occupational responsibilities 
in Korea unquestionably will soon demand positive support. 
. .. It would be a fraud upon our people to pretend this plan 
ends all need for aid. 


But Senator Vandenberg himself perpetrates a fraud upon 


the American people when he insists that in this program 


“We are not by-passing the United Nations. We are sus- 
taining them.” 


United States or United Nations? 


© AMOUNT OF LIP-SERVICE TO THE UNniTeD NAarTIONs, NO 
N amount of ex post facto submission of our plans to the 
United Nations, can alter the fact that this program represents 
something far more serious than a mere by-passing of the 
United Nations. It threatens the very existence of the U.N. 
The economic aid aspects of the program can and should be 
taken up by the United Nations and its subsidiary organiza- 
tions. They could have been handled by UNRRA, which. we 
insisted upon scuttling. The FAO report, which has been 
largely ignored, contains practical proposals for economic 
aid and reconstruction. The Pepper-Taylor resolution intro- 
duced in the Senate and the Blatnik resolution introduced 
in the House provide for the establishment of a fund through 
the United Nations to meet Greece’s need. 

But the Truman program itself cannot be taken over by 
the United Nations, because it runs counter to the most basic 
principles of the international organization, substituting 4s 
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The Bosphorus, Eastern arm of the narrow Straits whose joint defense 
with Turkey the USSR seeks for her own and world security 






it does the concept of a world divided and in conflict for 
the one-world goal the United Nations was formed to achieve. 
Its logical outcome would mean the end of the United Nations. 

The Vandenberg amendment providing that the President 
is directed to withdraw aid if the Security Council or the 
General Assembly “finds that action taken or assistance 
furnished by the United Nations makes the continuance of 
such assistance unnecessary or undesirable,” is also a fraud. 

We have asserted that there exists a threat to Greek inde- 
pendence which we intend to counter by military intervention. 
—@ We now say to the United Nations, if you will undertake 
this program then we shall withdraw our aid. This can 
only mean that we shall withdraw our military aid to Greece 
if the United Nations undertakes to supply it. Thus we 
serve U.N. with an ultimatum: take over the execution of the 
policy which we have embarked on unilaterally, or we will 
continue to go it alone. Had we placed the question before 
U.N. in the first place, we would have been obliged to, 





C adduce proof that a threat to the independence of Greece 
| from the Soviet Union does indeed exist. President Truman 

and those who support his program have at no time presented 
| such proof and indeed they are unable to do so. Moreover, 
, the type of military aid we propose to provide, which means 
2 direct intervention in Greek civil war on the side of the 

reactionary Greek government and against Greek democratic 

forces, is directly contrary to ‘the purpose of the United 
n Nations. Seen in this light, the Vandenberg amendment is 
:- a piece of sheer hypocrisy. 

Andrei Gromyko, Soviet representative on the Security 
Council, in his statement of April 7 to that body, pointed 
out that the plan to send military instructors to Greece on 

- the ground of an outside threat to its independence “itself 
4 constitutes an interference in the internal affairs of that coun- 
ts try and deals a serious blow to its actual independence.” 
Bs If there has been any threat to the independence of Greece, 
I. and any threat against world security in the situation there 
wi existing, it has been the presence of British troops. When the 
Bi Soviet Union ‘sought to bring this matter before the United 
te Nations as indeed constituting a threat to world peace, it 
e was voted down. If the United Nations failed to find that 
Px British military intervention in Greece threatened the peace 
“ they could hardly be expected to find that such a threat does 
ad exist on the part of the Soviet Union which has had no 
sh troops in Greece nor given any evidence whatsoever of a 
desire to intervene in Greek affairs. Quite the contrary. The 
by Soviet Union refused to participate in the Allied election com- 





mission, wishing to have no part in its approval of the 
patently unfair elections, and has now recalled the Soviet 
Ambassador from Athens, leaving behind only a small staff. 
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Last August Dean Acheson, as Acting Secretary of State, 
sent a communication to the Soviet Union regarding her note 
to Turkey on the question of revising the regime for control 
of the Straits. Commenting on the Soviet proposal that Turkey 
and the Soviet Union should organize joint means of defense 
of the Straits, Mr. Acheson said it was the opinion of the 
U. S. Government that Turkey should continue to be primar- 
ily responsible for their defense. He continued: 


Should the Straits become the object of attack or threat of 
attack by an aggressor, the resulting situation would constitute 

a threat to international security and would clearly be a mat- 

ter for action on the part of the U.N, Security Council. 

Since the American program for Greece and Turkey is 
based on the assumption of a “threat to international security” 
the United States is acting contrary to its own expressed con- 
viction that the situation is a matter for the United Nations 
and not for unilateral action. Further, Mr. Acheson declared: 


It is observed that the note of the Soviet Government con- 
tains no reference to the United Nations. The position of the 
Government of the United States is that the regime of the 
Straits should be brought into appropriate relationship with 
the United Nations and should function in a marner en- 
tirely consistent with the principles and aims of the U.N. 
These words have rather a hollow ring in the light of 
current United States policies. Nor has there been any dis- 
position to consider the suggestion made in some quarters 
that such matters as control of the Suez Canal and the Panama 
Canal, surely of no greater importance to the commerce and 
security of Great Britain and America than the Straits to 
the commerce and security of the Soviet Union, should also 
be brought into appropriate relationship with the U.N. 

Senator Pepper, leading the forces opposed to the Truman 
policy in the debate in the Senate on April 10, quoted the 
U.N. charter to show that the United States has therein com- 
mitted herself to act with other nations to remove threats 
to the peace. He declared that the American people are 
frightened by the proposal that the United States now repudi- 
ate its pledge. He pointed out that since a commission of the 
United Nations is already investigating alleged intervention 
in Greek affairs, there could be no justification for the United 
States sending a military mission to counter alleged inter- 
vention not even known to exist. He asked what aggression 
cculd be threatening the independence and security of Turkey 
when “There have been no incursions into Turkish territory 
by the forces of Russia or any other nation.” The only 
assumed threat, he said, could be the Soviet request that- the 
four Black Sea powers, including the Soviet Union, shall 
determine control of the Dardanelles, and he reminded the 
Senate we pledged ourselves at Potsdam to consider Soviet 
security interests in this region. 


Churchill Hails New American Policy 


NY LINGERING DOUBTS IN THE MINDS OF THE AMERICAN 
A people as to the real nature of the Truman program 
should certainly be dispelled now that Mr. Winston Churchill 
has made his contribution to the discussion through the pages 
of the New York Times and Life magazine. 

Mr. Churchill recalls his Fulton, Missouri, speech of a year 
ago when he spoke “at the desire of the President of the 
United States.” He expresses surprise that the “mild, melliflu- 
ous sentiments” he then uttered should have caused such a 
commotion in America and throughout the world. Those 
“mild, mellifluous statements,” it will be remembered, were 
an outright call for war against the Soviet Union led by an 


(Continued on page 30) 
FOR FACTS ABOUT GREECE AND TURKEY, see pp. 26-30 





fbi late Huey Long once said: 
“When America embraces Fascism, 
it will do so in the name of anti-Fas- 
cism.” A week after the President’s 
message to Congress, Spruille Braden, 
staunch anti-Fascist and Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, embraced Hearst’s doctrine 
of “Red Fascism” and asserted that 
“civilization” can resume its march 
“only when totalitarianism of every color 
has been exterminated.” At the same 
banquet at the Waldorf, Virgil Jordan, 
head of the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, urged the United States to 
impose disarmament on the world: “Let 
us make, improve and keep plenty of our 
best and biggest atomic bombs for that 
imperative purpose; let us suspend them 
in principle over every place in the 
world where we have any reason to sus- 
pect evasion or conspiracy against this 
purpose; and let us drop them in fact, 
promptly and without: compunction, 
wherever it is defied.” 

These straws in the wind point the 
direction of storms to come. If the Con- 
gress and people of the United States of 
America support the “Truman Doc- 
trine,” they will embark upon a one-way 
voyage over uncharted seas toward a 
harbor dark with death. Early in the 
journey the trip is pleasant. But its 
course is marked with débris and dere- 
licts. The journey’s end can be clearly 
seen by those whose eyes have beheld 
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the fate of others who have sailed these 
waters. 

In the beginning is the lie. “The prim- 
itive simplicity of the minds of the 
miasses,” wrote the late A. Hitler, “ren- 
cers them a more easy prey to a big lie 
than a small one, for they themselves 
often tell little lies, but would be ashamed 
to tell big ones. They would never credit 
to others the possibility of such great 
impudence as the complete reversal of 
facts.” 

Next comes the fabrication of hatred 
and fear to the tune of excursions, alarms 
and recurrent “crises.” Thereafter, amid 
witch-hunting at home and devil-chasing 
abroad, come demands, in the sacred 
name of freedom, for millions and bil- 
lions to uphold the power of every ty- 
rant, every decadent feudalism, every 
reactionary clique of corruption every- 
where in the world, with no questions 
asked save whether those who take will 
join the crusade and obey the orders of 
those who pay. 

Since the task is endless, because it is 
forever self-defeating, it will call end- 
lessly for money for guns, money for 
tunks, money for ships, money for 
planes, money for bombs. Shares will 
boom amid work for all, with all kept 
busy turning out tools for an atomic Ar- 
mageddon. A national leadership, wor- 
shipping Mammon and Mars, will tax 
and spend and elect to the end, not in 
the service of a dynamic democracy en- 
lightening the world but in the service 
o; tyranny at home and oppression -over- 
seas. Its slogan: “Come weal, come woe! 
Our status is quo!” 

A bad dream? Perhaps. An imminent 
reality? Quite possibly. America is being 
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asked to cure its ills by iron and blood, 
by dollar diplomacy disguised as charity, 
by militant imperialism dressed up as 
“security,” by intolerance and violence 
masked as a quest for liberty and broth- 
erhood. This cure for the disorders of a 
sick society is invariably successful. But 
the patient invariably dies. 

The new course spells danger, but not 
doom, for the USSR. In bitterness and 
in triumph the Soviet leaders and people 
have many times faced this assault, some- 
times directed by priests and dukes, 
sometimes by paper-hangers, once by the 
son of the Sun Goddess, and now, it 
may be, by haberdashers and brass-hats. 
The final result, whether on the chess- 
board of diplomacy or in the arena of 
battle, has always been the same. The 
men of Muscovy will not flinch from 
the test. Neither is the new course a 
menace to Communism in other lands. 
On the contrary, it bids fair to breed 
two or three Communists where one 
grew before. 

Who then is to be the victor and who 
the vanquished? Not those named by 
small-minded, muddled men who lack 
all foresight and have no grasp of the 
dynamics of the process they are eager 
te begin but can never end. The new 
course is a mortal threat only to Amer- 
ica itself. It places in deadly peril civil 
rights, free enterprise, democracy, and 
every element in the American dream 
to which the oppressed of other lands 
have always looked with hope. 

When Americans see, as they soon 
must see, whither they are being led, 
they will speak. This cannot happen 
here. Or can it ...? America will 
answer. 








lid to Greece—But Through the UN 


Senator Pepper declares that support of foreign soldiers as 





part of a global policy of power politics can only lead to war 


L= the vast majority of Americans 
as revealed by the recent Gallup 
Poll, I disapprove the by-passing of the 
U.N. in furnishing aid to Greece and 
Turkey and do not favor the sending of 
U. S. military advisors to these countries. 
The issue involved in the President’s 
proposal on aid to Greece and Turkey 
will directly affect the peace and well- 
being of the American people for years, 
if not for centuries to come. It is an 
issue which demands the most solemn 
consideration of every American citizen. 
Senator Taylor of Idaho, Congressman 
Blatnik of Minnesota and I have intro- 
duced a Resolution in the Congress deal- 
ing with aid to Greece and the solution 
of the problems of the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean area through the United Nations. 
Under the President’s proposal of 
$400,000,000 in aid to Greece and Tur- 
key, $150,000,000 would go to equip, 
maintain and possibly supervise through 


a United States Military Mission a Tur- \ 


kish Army, and $150,000,000 would go 
for similar purposes for a Greek Army 
of 125,000, and only $100,000,000 would 
be given for the general relief of the 
Greek people. 

I believe that the United States should 
not support foreign soldiers as part of a 
global policy of power politics which can 
only lead to war. 

Under our Resolution, the United 
States can, through the United Nations, 


by CLAUDE PEPPER 


do everything the President proposes to 
do to help Greece without undermining 
the United Nations. The United Nations 
has all of the. mechanism and agencies 
to deal effectively with problems of eco- 
nomics and social welfare as well as 
aggression. 
- We already have been giving aid to 
the Greek pedple through the U.N., 
through UNRRA. The U.N. could ad- 
minister any monies contributed by us 
and by other nations through the 
UNRRA staff now in Greece. 

We know there is already a U.N. 


Commission now in Greece, examining 
the border disturbances. The U.N. was 
able to get Russian troops out of Iran 
and the U.N. had no more an inter- 
national force than it has now. It was 
able to get the British and French armed 
forces out of Syria and Lebanon with no 
more international force than it has now. 

The U.N. also has the power to get 
armed forces from various nations to 
help strike down aggression and to pro- 
tect the security and safety of all people 
in all parts of the world. 

We have not consulted with the Sec- 
retary General of the U.N., nor have we 
tried to get a general assembly called. 
Before we condemn or discard the U.N. 
let us try it. It will work, I am sure. 


For Cooperation With Our Allies 
by MARY K. SIMKHOVITCH 


by Sed have asked me to express my 
views as to our present foreign 
trends. I am glad to do so, as I believe 
present tendencies do not represent our 
ideals, traditions and institutions. 
America has been thought of as the 
most generous and friendly nation in 
the world. with charity toward all and 
malice toward none. How fast it is losing 
that distinction! The peoples of the 
world want friendly relations. No doubt 
this cannot be brought about without 


Why Military Assistance? 
by BISHOP ARTHUR W. MOULTON 


[ } must approve of President Tru- 

man’s desire to help weak and 
needy nations. If the United States can 
eliminate suffering and restore countries 
so that they may take their proper place 
in the assembly of nations, by all means 
let us do so. 

But why the fighting men? Why mili- 
tary assistance to Greece and Turkey? 
Have we not had enough of war? Sooner 
or later (would it might be sooner) we 
are going to discover the fundamental 
principle -that ideas can be supplanted 
only by better ideas: that ideologies can 
be displaced only by saner ideologies. 

Feed the hungry, clothe the naked, 
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relieve those poverty-stricken countries, 
put money and means where means and 
money are needed. And do it through 
the United Nations. The only reason 
why the United Nations is weak is be- 
cause it is young. Give the U.N. work 
to do — it is an international organ. 
Foreign policies developed and enforced 
without reference to the United Nations 
defeat this international instrument to 
which fifty-five nations have pledged 
their adherence. 

I wish to support the Administration. 
I wish the Administration would sup- 
port the United Nations. It is a cooper- 
ative matter. 





tensions. But the friendly attitude of the 
allies, one toward another, must not be 
broken ‘at the peril of world destruction. 
The gravity of the present situation 
can hardly be overstated. The attitude 
of our country toward our great allies, 
both Great Britain and Russia, seems 
increasingly hostile. The young men who 
fought our battles are confused and dis- 
heartened. People speak lightly of the 
inevitability of war. Who is going to 
start it? Not Great Britain with its many 
difficulties and problems, not Russia with 
its vast reconstruction program, and 
surely not the United States. Certainly 
Russia has been exasperating, but this 
idea of a show-down is not only danger- 
ous, but it is also such a sign of adoles- 
cence. Members of a family have to learn 
how to get along with one another, dif- 
fering groups within a country have to 
learn to adjust to one another. This job 
of nations working together in peace 
requires understanding, patience and de- 
termination to overcome differences. The 
primary duty of America is to develop 
this attitude of understanding and pa- 
tient cooperation with dur allies and to 
keep ourselves free from an exhibition 
of the power. which our economic situ- 
ation at the moment gives us, but which 
is only bringing about a hatred for us 
which is something new in the world. 
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Moscow, April 3 
MY’ MAJOR first impression in the 


Soviet Union is of the extent of 
destruction caused by the German in- 
vaders. I have seen England and France, 
which have suffered much. But there 
can be no comparison with what the 
USSR has suffered. It is this that makes 
the official American stand against Ger- 
man reparations so incomprehensible, if 
not immoral. 

The Soviet Union has asked for $10,- 
000,000,000 in reparations from Ger- 
many. The British and Americans are 
refusing this on the grounds that Ger- 
many cannot pay. Yet Germany spent 
$300,000,000,000 on her war aggression. 
The German people do not now carry 
that burden and there is no question 
that this amount can be paid in time. 
The Anglo-American group argues that 
American and British taxpayers must 
carry the burden of putting Germany 
on her feet. This may be so, but let 
us not forget that the Anglo-American 
cartels are getting billions in “repara- 
tions” out of Western Germany by 
taking over and becoming the senior 
partner in German heavy industry. The 
American taxpayer is therefore really 
subsidizing the foreign expansion of big 
business. The British and Americans 
further maintain that reparations can- 
not be paid out of the current produc- 
tion because of its present low level. 
The fact is that production in the Ruhr 
regions has been deliberately held down 
in order 1) to keep the Germans from 
manufacturing goods which would com- 
pete with British manufactures and 
later American exports, and 2) to pre- 
vent the Soviets from getting repara- 
tions out of current production because 
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CABLE from MOSCOW 


by 
JOHANNES STEEL | 


Secretary Marshall 
and Foreign Minister 
Molotov greet each 
other at a dinner 
given by Molotov 


Press Association 


this would hasten Soviet recovery from 
the wounds of war. 

The Soviet people are genuinely hurt 
by the Anglo-American attitude, par- 
ticularly since $10,000,000,000 cannot 
pay for even one per cent of the damage 
suffered at the, hands of the German 
invaders. 

Americans simply have no conception 
of what the war has meant to the Sov- 
iets or of the extent of their sacrifices 
for the common cause. The aftermath 
of the war is beyond anything that we 
can imagine in America. This, together 
with the bad Ukraine harvest, makes 
the reconstruction task heavy indeed. 

Yet the most remarkable thing is the 
spirit of the people. The Government 
has kept them completely informed, ex- 
plained precisely what is ahead in the 
way of work. As a result, morale is 
high and the people fully realize that 
they are engaged in a second war, 
namely, a war of reconstruction. The 
Soviets are frequently accused of being 
materialistic. This is false. I find them 
most idealistic in their devotion to the 
work of building up the country for 
their children. 

By 1939 the USSR had laid the in- 
dustrial and agricultural basis for a 
smoothly functioning socialist economy 
with an ever-rising living standard for 
all the people. The war destroyed that 
basis. It is now in the process of being 
rebuilt with terrific speed. To that re- 
construction the entire Russian people 
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have dedicated every ounce of strength. 
They were well on the way to their 
goal in 1939 and are confident that they 
will be able to get back to that point 
in three to five years. That is why I am 
morally certain that no nation more de- 
sires peace than the USSR. The Russian 
people cannot understand the American 
attitude. They so want to like the Amer- 
icans and are deeply concerned over the 
behavior of the United States. Particu- 
larly by such things as United States 
help to Turkey which was a de facto 
ally of Hitler’s. 

In Moscow everybody reads like mad 
and all the time. Bookshops are 
crowded, magazines and newspapers sell 
like hotcakes. The theaters, the opera 
and the ballet are packed every night. 
As a result of the war, the Muscovites 
are dressed drably, but all agree that 
while Goering wanted guns before but- 
ter, the Russian people want tractors 
before pressed pants. 

Thirty-four thousand tractors for agri- 
cultural use will be turned out this year 
in the Soviet Union. The rate of pro- 
duction of agricultural machinery has 
trebled over last year. Furthermore, al- 
ready the flow of new consumer goods 
can be seen in the shops and depart- 
ment stores. Prices are going down for 
consumer goods as heroic efforts are evi- 
dently made to produce them. Despite 
many war legacies, life is getting easier 
daily. The first Moscow showroom for 
the retail sale of automobiles is about 
to be opened. The new Soviet auto- 
mobile models are streamlined. The new 


eight-passenger ZIS is a Soviet version | 


of the Packard limousine, and hundreds 


of them are now to be seen on the So- | 


viet streets. 
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Much has been said about Moscow’s 
subways so I will just add that I wish 
New York had a subway system as well 
equipped, well lit, clean, airy and com- 
fortable. 

Cultural life is manifold, intense and 
passionate, with the entire people par- 
ticipating. The ballet, Romeo and 
Juliet, is staged with lavishness and a 
brilliant décor that outdoes Hollywood. 
Simonov’s play, The Russian Question, 
is currently running in six Moscow thea- 
ters at the same time. There is a wide 
choice of plays by both Soviet and for- 
eign dramatists. At the theater it is no 
exception to see a bemedalled Soviet 
general sitting next to a simple peasant 
woman wearing a shawl. She turns out 
to be his mother. 

It is remarkable how many young 
people speak good English, learned in 
the Moscow Institute. I talked for three 
hours to students of the Moscow Uni- 
versity in a give-and-take conversation 
which revealed them to be intellectually 
alert, well read and passionately inter- 
ested in all things American. They 
talked intelligently about contemporary 
American literature and theater, and 
displayed much interest in the writings 
of Eugene O'Neill, Lillian Hellman, 
Ernest Hemingway. The latter they like 
as artist-writer, but criticize his politics 
and want to know what he is writing 
now. The students are obviously very 
happy young people devoted to the Sov- 
iet way of life. Their education is paid 
for by the State and anyone who passes 
the necessary exams can attend the uni- 
versity. 

I found the students extremely liter- 
ate politically. They are unhappy about 
the trend of American policy. Said one 
girl in English and with moving sim- 
plicity, “We want peace and brothet- 
hood with all the peoples of the world. 
Sut President Truman in his last speech 
does not seem to offer it to us.” 








MOLOTOV ON CURRENT ISSUES 


While in Moscow, Johannes Steel sub- 
mitted a number of questions to Foreign 
Minister Molotov. His questions and Mr. 
Molotov’s answers were released to the 
press by the Johannes Steel Report on 
World Affairs. They follow: 


Q. How can democracy best be restored 
in Greece? 

A. The best way is the rejection of for- 
eign intervention in the internal affairs of 
Greece. 

Q. Do you believe that President Tru- 
man’s proposed American policy on Greece 
will restore democracy in Greece? 

A. I greatly doubt it, as do many others. 

Q. Do you believe that the American 
proposals for. the political organization of 
Germany will lead to the dismemberment 
of that country? 

A. There is such a danger. 

Q. What in your view would be the 
consequences of such a development? 

A. The consequences of such a develop- 
ment would be undesirable because it 
might give to German militarists and 
revanchists the possibility of taking into 
their own hands the cause of uniting Ger- 
many, as happened for example in the 
time of Bismarck. 

Q. Do you believe a compromise is 
possible between the Russian proposal for 
German unity and the American proposal 
for federalization? 

_A. I don’t exclude such a possibility, 
providing that the German people them- 


selves decide the question of federalization 
by way of plebiscite. 

» Q. Will ten billion dollars reparations 
from Germany cover any substantial part 
of the damage suffered at the hands of the 
German invader? 

A. Ten billion dollars would of course 
be too little, but it would give some satis- 
faction to the Soviet people. : 

Q. Is reparations primarily an economic 
or a moral question? 

A. Reparations are important in both 
senses. 

Q. Who has received more reparations 
so far, Great Britain, United States or the 
Soviet Union? 

A. Undoubtedly the Soviet Union re- 
ceived much less than the Allies. 

Q. How can German peacetime produc- 
tion best be raised so that reparations may 
be paid out of current production? 

By some raising of the level of metal 
and coal production so that part of that 
production would go as payment of repara- 
tions to the countries which suffered. 

Q. Do you believe the Moscow Confer- 
ence of Foreign Ministers has served a 
useful purpose and will bring some con- 
crete results? 

A. It is desirable that the Moscow Con- 
ference bring maximum usefulness to our 
common cause but this depends not only 
on the Soviet delegation. In any case, the 
Soviet delegation will do its best to see to 
it that the Conference produces good 
results, 





They have, it is true, certain miscon- 
ceptions about America but there is no 
iron curtain over their minds. They are 
only too willing to learn. Veterans 
among students who have had contacts 
with American soldiers in Germany and 
Austria express particular interest and 
liking for America. 

Russian leaders, who ask so much 
from their people, live simply and with 
dignity. They work harder and longer. 
hours than any other officialdom in the 
world. 

As far as the general political situa- 
tion is concerned, there is a sharp con- 
trast with the United States in the com- 
plete absence of political hysteria. The 






Soviet and American delegations during the opening session of the Foreign Ministers’ Conference in Moscow 


people here are extremely calm and not 
disturbed by savage attacks which con- 
tinue to be made upon them from 
abroad. They are well informed about 
these attacks but so firmly convinced 
that Soviet policy is directed toward 
world peace that they don’t worry. They 
therefore are concentrating upon the 
fulfillment of various Five-Year Plans. 
At the moment all energies are bent 
upon producing a record harvest and 
Soviet newspapers are front-paging what 
has developed into a nationwide contest 
of various collective farms to out-sow 
and out-produce one another. Verily the 
ways of the Soviets are the ways of 


peace. 


Press Association 








RUSSIAN JOURNEY 


by 
J. B. PRIESTLEY 


| aie me begin by laying down a few 
cards on the table. Here they are, 
face upwards. My wife and I went to 
Russia as guests of VOKS (the Society 
for Cultural Relations with Foreign 
Countries) and were most generously 
treated. I found myself one of the most 
popular authors in the Soviet Union, 
which was, to say the least, most grati- 
fying to my vanity. Again, although I 
.am not a Communist and Marxist, I 
have long been a Socialist. Finally, the 
Russian people are the kind of people 
I like, and we got along famously. 
I traveled thousands of miles, saw all 
I wanted to see within the time limits 
of six to seven weeks, and as I am sup- 
posed to be an experienced observer of 
ordinary men and women I made full 
use of this opportunity of using my eyes 
and ears and wits. 


IN MOSCOW 


EOPLE have few illusions left, and 

I shrink from shattering one of the 
remaining favorites, but truth compels 
me to say that we spent our first morn- 
ing in Moscow strolling around by our- 
selves, just as we might in London or 
New York or anywhere else. (Un- 
less the secret police were successfully 
disguised as sparrows.) And here is 
the place to state emphatically that we 
did not spend our time hedged around 
by interpreters, detectives and dicta- 
phones, that we saw what we wanted 
to see and often made last-minute choices 
and so paid unexpected visits, and that 
if we wanted to be alone (and my wife 
knew enough Russian to enable us to 
talk to people) then we were left alone. 
There is running in Moscow, at the 
Satirical Theater, a very funny play 
called “Mr. Perkins Visits the Bol- 
sheviks,” which opens with an Ameri- 
can businessman and his secretary 
searching their Moscow hotel room for 
dictaphones, that good-humoredly mocks 
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this famous legend that the visitor to 
Russia is constantly spied upon and 
shown only a few selected things. 
Moscow looked, gloomy when we first 
saw it, but later, when the snow came, 
it had a strange beauty of its own. There 
is little war damage to be seen, but 
obviously this is a city that has fought 


_a long grim war. Most of the people 


look rather shabby. In spite of the ex- 
cellent Metro, transport is still inadequate. 
And at first the Muscovites, though vig- 
orous enough, appear somewhat dour 
and withdrawn into themselves. 

Because of transport difficulties, cre- 
ated by the war, food is less plentiful 
and varied in Moscow than it is in most 
provincial Soviet cities. The Russian sys- 
tem of rationing is on a strictly utilitarian 
basis. If your work is important, the 
Russians argue, then you must be given 
enough food so that you can do that 
work properly. Privileges of this kind 
are the rewards of skill and responsibil- 
ity. But such privileges, which extend 
beyond food to housing, clothing, and 
the general scale of living, only go with 
the job, and no useless people can enjoy 
them. These differences, often consider- 
ably exaggerated, have been used to prove 
that a class system is being rapidly cre- 
ated in Soviet Russia, but I for one can- 
not accept this view, and prefer to regard 
them as the result of.a policy improvised 
to meet a crisis. 

Strangely enough, there are shops in 
Moscow where you can buy more luxury 
foods, from caviar to chocolate, than 
are obtainable anywhere in London. 
These are the Commercial Stores run by 
the State. Here you buy off the ration 
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but pay a very high price for every- 
thing, the community taking the profit. 
I saw people of all kinds swarming 
round these counters. They can afford 
the high prices, at least for an occa- 
sional blow-out, because most of them 
have plenty of rubles to spare. 

This is how it works. Ivan and 
Natasha are a young married couple 
with one child. Ivan, we will say, is 
a mechanic, and receives twelve hundred 
rubles a month.. Natasha works at a 
sewing factory (where I may have seen 
her) and gets five hundred rubles a 


month. The family income then is seven- — 


teen hundred a month. Now housing 
conditions are still very difficult in Mos- 
cow, and probably this family live in 
only one or two rooms. But their rent 
is only twenty-five or thirty rubles a 
month. Natasha takes the child to the 
nursery school attached to her factory 
(probably I saw him there), where he 
is well looked after and fed. Natasha has 
her midday meal at the factory canteen, 
and Ivan has his at his factory canteen, 
both meals only costing a few rubles. 
Clearly then, with rent and living ex- 
penses on this low level, Ivan and 
Natasha will have plenty of rubles to 
spare. 

Each will have a trade union, which 
will look after the welfare of each or 
both. (This includes medical attention, 
holiday homes, etc.) They will probably 
spend their nights out at one or other 
of their trade union clubs, where there 
may be dramatic societies, concerts, danc- 
ing, lectures. Or they may visit—at in- 
tervals, because seats are in enormous 
demand—one of Moscow’s famous thea- 
ters, some of which are easily the best 
in the world. Seats for the theater, opera, 
ballet, concerts, are relatively cheap, as 
are books and anything else to do with 
knowledge and the arts. In Moscow, 
for less than the price of an ice-cream 
there, you can see theatrical productions 
of a perfection that not all the money 
in America can buy. 

Ivan and Natasha and their like have 
had a hard life. During the ‘thirties 
they made great sacrifices to provide their 
country with the heavy industries that 
were ruthlessly destroyed by the Nazi 
invaders. They have fought and con- 
quered only to begin building their 
economy again. No doubt they look 
shabby, have to make the best of in- 
adequate transport, and live in crowded 
discomfort. But there is plenty of useful 
work for them to do, with never a 
shadow of unemployment; and if they 
have any special talent or skill they will 
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be eagerly encouraged to make full use 
oi it. And they have grown up free 
from that pressure of commercial inter- 
ests which too often vulgarizes life and 
fosters a triviality of mind. (There is 
none of that over-stimulation of sex 
which is all too common elsewhere.) 
They like football, volleyball, and all 
the fun of the fair in the parks; but 
they also have a passionate desire to learn, 
to read and discuss, to enjoy great drama 
and music. 

Out of a maze of memories, of visits 
to factories, museums, shops, theaters, 
schools, and even police courts, one Mos- 
cow evening remains to glow like the 
ted stars above the Kremlin. I was ad- 
vertised to make an appearance—to talk 
and to read for half an hour—at a long 
lecture (with dramatic illustration) on 
my works, in one of the largest halls 
in Moscow. The tickets were sold out 
ina few hours. On the night there was 
a large crowd of young folk, unable to 
obtain tickets, milling round the en- 
trances. When I rose to speak to the 
crowded hall, I had to stop because there 
was a noise outside and I saw the large 
doors at the back of the hall beginning 
to move. A moment later these doors 
burst open, and a swarm of young people 
charged into the hall to fill all the aisles. 
Something like this could happen at a 
football match in London, at a prize- 
ght in New York—but to see and hear 
an author? That could happen only in 
Moscow. 


COLLECTIVE FARMS 


| MADE a point of visiting collective 
farms in many different parts of the 
vast Soviet Union. Their crops were as 
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J. B. Priestley (right) with the Soviet writers Konstantine Simcnov (center) and Nikolai Tikhonov 


varied as their location: vegetables, 
grain, fruit, vineyards. Some had been 
almost ruined by the war, and could 
tell terrible stories of the invaders. 
Others, outside the war area, were huge, 
rich and smiling. They were only alike 
in their people’s uniform desire to be 
helpful, informative and staggeringly 
hospitable. My interest never waned, but 
my digestion suffered increasingly from 
the collective farm notion of a snack 
and a drink or two. Here at home I 
am considered a hearty man at the din- 
ing table, but among those Soviet men 
of the soil I am a mere weakling. 

In my opinion there is only one thing 
wrong with the collective farm, and 
that is its name—at least in English. 
The term “collective” suggests some kind 
of forced herding together, and I believe 
most people outside Russia imagine that 
the people on a collective farm live some 


‘horrible communal kind of existence, 


probably all eating and sleeping together 
in one vast grim barn. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. 

Actually a collective farm is simply 
a cooperative farm. Several hundred 
people combine to run a large farm in- 
stead of all scratching away at little 
farms. This might not be an advantage 
in British agriculture but it is clearly an 
enormous advantage in Russia, which 
needs large farms, if only to make full 
use of machines. (And before the war 
the Soviet Union had enough tractors 
to plough up all the cultivated land in 
Britain in less than two days.) The 
State provides the machines—and in 
1940 there were seven thousand tractor 
stations—on a contract basis. Russian 
farming, like the country itself, is on a 








giant scale. Again, the Russian climate, 
with its long winter and short fierce 
summer, generally demands that a great 
deal of work should be done very 
quickly. One family plus a few hired 
laborers could not begin to tackle the job 
adequately; you need, so to speax, a me- 
chanical battalion of farm workers. 

The people on a collective farm con- 
tribute so many days’ work—the amount 
may vary—and are paid accordingly. 
The State receives and pays for a certain 
proportion of the produce. Then some 
of it may be sold locally in the markets. 
The remainder is distributed among the 
peasant workers, according to their labor 
contribution. They also, of course, re- 
ceive their share of the money paid for 
their produce. How well they do out 
of it naturally depends upon the relative 
prosperity of their farm. In some of the 
rich collective vineyards of the Caucasus 
that I visited, in places outside the war 
zone, the peasants were very well off 
indeed. 

The collective farm workers generally 
run their own little allotments. As a 
rule, unless the farm is a particularly 
large one, they live in one village, in 
their own cottages, and these villages 
have cooperative shops, schools, clinics, 
and some sort of community center. 
(One collective farm I saw had a theater 
of its own fully equipped and seating 
about a thousand persons.) The chair- 
man of the collective farm usually has 
a little office in the center of the village. 

I came to know these chairmen and 
their offices pretty well, because we al- 
ways visited them first to have a prelim- 
inary chat about the collective, what it 
(Continued on page 33) 
















OU could call! it one of Life’s little 
ironies; but Mr. Luce, owner of 
Time-Life-Fortune and sundry other 
properties, donated a cool $200,000 to a 
“Commission on Freedom of the Press”! 

After four years of inquiry the Com- 
mission, made up of glittering Academic 
lights, two college prexies among them 
—also a banker and big-name editors 
and writers—has published the first vol- 
ume of its findings called, either in vain 
hope or subtle sarcasm, “A Free and 
Responsible Press.” 

In suffocatingly verbose language “A 
Free and Responsible Press” concedes 
what has been obvious to any reflective 
reader or listener: that the press and 
radio of this country is virtually mon- 
opolized, and that it is un-free and ir- 
responsible. The apparent aim of the 
volume is not to direct a deserved and 
overdue indictment against the press and 
radio but to influence their masters to 
undertake such minimum self-restraints 
as may avert legislation to compel respon- 
sibility. 

The circumlocutions of the book are 
such as to seem deliberately calculated 
_ to discourage reading and to prevent the 
drawing of conclusions. With all the 
qualifications its findings are wrapped 
in, the book bears very lightly indeed 
on the toes it has to step on. 

How indifferent the toes are to this 
pressure is shown by the new book that 
Mr. Luce’s own Life magazine has 
chosen to “digest” for its several million 
circulation. This book, the Trotskyite 
James Burnham’s, The Struggle for the 
World, is probably the most direct in- 
citement to war ever to appear in beok 
form outside of Nazi Germany or Tojo’s 
Japan. If there were any functioning 
sense of journalistic responsibility it 
would certainly have acted against anet- 
ting such open war-mongering. 

The war urged upon us by Mr. Burn- 
ham is, of course, against the Soviet 
Union, the nation among our war allies 
which sacrificed the most in the common 
fight against enslavement by the Nazis. 
With the chivalry typical of such war- 
riors it is the very weakening of Russia 
caused by these sacrifices, that spurs Mr. 
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The Anti-Soviet Book Pogrom 


by ISIDOR SCHNEIDER 


Burnham on. Let the war begin at 
once! A Russia recovered from her losses 
may become too strong to make’ such 


an adventure as good a risk as it is now.- 


America’s objectives in such a war, as 
Burnham pictures them, are: strikingly 
similar to the war objectives set by Hit- 
ler for the Nazi Reich. Substitute “capi- 
talism” for “Aryanism” and Socialist 


state for inferior races, and the equation 


is complete. And for the prosecution of 
the war Mr. Burnham implies a regime 
of political controls and curtailments of 
liberties and conveniences which would 
extend the similarities to domestic poli- 
cies as well. An American fascism would 
inevitably follow from Mr. Burnham’s 
premises. 

This link between a book and a maga- 
zine is dwelt on here because it offers 
a clear insight into the new status and 
role of book publishing. This branch of 
the “mass communications industries” 
had developed into something very dif- 
ferent from the prim maiden sister of 
the press that it is still often thought 
of as being. 

Yes; books, too, are becoming a “mass 
communications” medium. With the 
growth of the Book Clubs and the 
growing sales of the twenty-five cent 
paper bound editions, many books now 
reach audiences rivaling those of the 
million circulation magazines. And this 
expansion of the book audience has led 


to an invasion by magazines in the book 


field. A number of magazines devote 
themselves entirely to book digests; and 
many others, even the most successful, 
are featuring book abridgments. The 
films, too, are increasing their tie-ups 
with the book field with special prizes 
and pre-publication deals. Thus the 
newspaper and magazine press and the 
films have come into a relationship with 
book publishers that can be crudely but 
not inaccurately expressed as: “You cook 
it up — we'll dish it out.” 

And it is one of the great dangers 





Our book editor discusses the new anti- 
Soviet concoctions dished out by James 
Burnham, John Fischer, Louis Budenz, 
David Dallin and other “authorities.” 








of the time that one of the most frequent 
orders sent to the publishers’ kitchens is 
for hot and highly spiced anti-Soviet 
dishes. In a previous issue we called 


,attention to the John Fischer book, orig- 


inally entitled “The Scared Men of the 
Kremlin,” and since re-titled Why They 
Behave Like Russians. High officials of 
the UNRRA, of which the author was 
an employee, disputed the accuracy and 
intent of the book. They noted the. in- 
adequate experience and observation on 
which it had been based and branded 
its publication as irresponsible and harm- 
ful. Nevertheless Harpers, its publishers, 
and The Book-of-the-Month Club, its 
book club sponsors, gave little heed. 
Thus another and discredited anti-Soviet 
book, prejudicial to amity between na- 
ticns and therefore a danger to peace, 
is being pushed upon millions of Amer- 
icans. 

Traitors and renegades have not been 
thought of as endearing and admirable 
individuals, However, when they serve 
an anti-Soviet cause, the normal feelings 
tcward them change. They become trans- 
formed into heroes and saints. Their 
career has become quite the up-to-date 
American success story. The latest in 
this sordid line is Louis Budenz. Our 
“unbiased” press had not treated his con- 
version to Communism as “news”; but 
his defection was made a front page 
sensation. 

His book, however, proved a bit of 
a disappointment to those who had 
looked forward to it for lurid inside 
stuff on supposed Soviet machinations, 
inasmuch as Budenz had been a manag- 
ing editor of The Daily Worker. They 
got inside stuff of a sort but it was the 
revolting insides of a renegade’s mind. 
The reviewers did not find it very invit- 
ing. More than anything, the widely 
proclaimed exposés of American pro- 
gressives, as Moscow agents and dupes, 
proved to be duds. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr who himself 
had done a piece of red-baiting in the 
grand manner, in Life magazine, some 
months back, admitted that Mr, Budenz, 
in his maudlin work, sounded like “a 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Corliss Lamont 


N March 31, 1947, a District of 
Columbia Grand Jury indicted 
Richard Morford, Executive Director of 
the National Council of American-Soviet 


- Friendship, on a charge of contempt of 


Congress growing out of his refusal to 
hand over to the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities certain, records 


- of the National Council illegally de-. 


manded by this Committee. Thus the 
National Council’s fight against the 
Un-American Committee enters a new 
phase, which will involve a jury trial 
for Mr. Morford in a United States 
District Court in Washington, D. C., 
and a possible appeal to the higher 
Courts. The right of Americans under 
our Constitution to speak and work for 
cooperation between the U. S. and the 
USSR as the key to world peace is the 
fundamiental issue to be fought out in this 
court action. 

The Reverend William Howard 
Melish, Chairman of the National Coun- 
cil, promptly issued a statement well 
summarizing the basic issues in the 
Morford case. It read in part: “We 
strongly urge Americans who value the 
maintenance of the Bill of Rights to 
support Mr. Morford to the utmost in 
his legal battle to prevent the Un- 
American Committee from undermin- 
ing our democracy. If necessary, the 
National Council of American-Soviet 
Friendship will carry Mr. Morford’s 
case to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. There is no legitimate place for 
the Un-American Committee in Amer- 
ican political life. In this time of crisis 
every one who favors American-Soviet 
cooperation and world peace should back 
the thoroughly American program of 
the National Council and its fight, to- 
gether with other organizations, against 
the Un-American Committee.” 
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It was almost a year and a half ago, 
in early November, .1945, that the Un- 
American Activities Committee began 
its pernicious efforts to interfere with 
the work of the National Council. In 
April, 1946, it recommended contempt 
citations against both Mr. Morford and 
myself, then still National Chairman of 
the Council, because it was unable to 
obtain from us lists of contributors and 
other documents for which it had asked. 
In June the House of Representatives 
voted to certify these contempt of Con- 
gress charges. The Washington Grand 
Jury, however, took no action against me 
on March 31 last, presumably due to 
the fact that at no time did I ever have 
custody of the documents in question. 
Thus the unscrupulous and strenuous 
attempts of the Un-American Commit- 
tee to have me indicted for contempt 
failed; and that failure, so far as it goes, 
constitutes a real victory for civil lib- 
erties. ’ 

While I shall not, then, continue to be 
a co-defendant of Mr. Morford before 
the law, I shall keep up the fight, and 
perhaps more effectively, outside of the 
courtroom until he has won his legal 
struggle and established once and for 
all his constitutional rights against a 
congressional committee that is in com- 
plete contempt of American democracy. 
This may well prove an historical test- 
case in the defense of freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, and freedom from 
unreasonable searches and seizures; and 
in contesting the very constitutionality 
of the original House resolution setting 
up the Un-American Committee. I 
think that Richard Morford, who is so 
outstanding in courage, integrity and 
leadership, is eminently well qualified 
to see this matter through to a success- 
ful conclusion. 

Of course, we all have the obligation, 
too, of standing firmly behind the other 
eighteen persons, chiefly from the Joint 
anti-Fascist Refugee Committee, who 





DEMOCKACY 


by CORLISS LAMONT 


have been indicted for contempt. In- 
deed, no American, of whatever political 
afhliation, who sincerely believes in 
democracy and civil liberties can afford 
to rest until the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities is permanently 
abolished and becomes nothing more 
than an ugly stain on the pages of 
American history. During the last few 
months this Committee, as re-organized 
by the Republicans under the chairman- 
ship of Representative J. Parnell Thomas 
of New Jersey, has become a greater 
menace than ever. Thomas himself is 
a more dangerous reactionary than the 
Committee’s former Democratic chair- 
man, John S. Wood of Georgia, a mild- 
mannered man who was little more than 
a stooge for the incorrigible Rankin. 
Mr. Thomas, however, angry-looking 
and florid of countenance, is an active, 
bustling, determined person on his own 
account. And one gets the impression 
that at any moment he may have an 
apoplectic stroke from hypertension 
over the Communists. 

Under the guidance of Thomas the 
Un-American Committee has taken the 
leadership in whipping up the worst 
Red scare that the United States has 
seen since the years just following the 
First World War. In domestic affairs 
this campaign is aimed at outlawing the 
Communist Party and at terrorizing all 
radicals and progressives. As regards 
foreign policy, it is designed to arouse 
an anti-Soviet phobia of such intensity 
and proportions as to lay the ground- 
work for a possible war against the 
USSR and permit the Truman admin- 
istration to rush through well-nigh any 
program, no matter how provocative, 

(Continued on page 31) 
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SOCIAL 
INSURANCE 
in the 
USSR 





by 
JOHN J. ABT 


URING my stay in the Soviet 

Union, I had occasion to meet 
with groups of workers at shop and 
trade union meetings for an exchange of 
information on the labor movements of 
our two countries. Almost invariably, 
the first question asked of me was about 
social insurance in the United States. 
And always, after I described federal 
old age benefits and state provisions for 
unemployment insurance and _ work- 
man’s compensation, they expressed 
surprise that so advanced a country as 
ours should be so backward in the field 
of social security. 

It is evident that Russian workers at- 
tach prime importance to the protec- 
tion extended by their own social in- 
surance program which is, indeed, more 
all-embracing than that of any other 
country. Literally, every hazard to life, 





health or economic security, from the 
cradle to the grave, is adequately cov- 
ered, without cost to the worker, either 
by social insurance as such, or by some 
other form of protection. 

Prior to 1930, unemployment ben- 
efits were provided out of the social 
insurance fund. In that year, unem- 
ployment, in the sense of there being 
more job-seekers than jobs, completely 
disappeared. Ever since, the demand 
for manpower has always exceeded the 
available supply. Consequently, the un- 
employment insurance fund was discon- 
tinued as unnecessary. Protection in 
cases of so-called “frictional” unemploy- 
ment for the period from the time when 
a worker is notified -of a lay-off until 
he secures another job, is provided by 
the labor law. The law provides that 
workers may be discharged only for 
incompetence or in the event of a reduc- 
tion in the labor force. In both cases, 
it requires that a worker be given two 
weeks’ notice of his discharge or two 
weeks’ pay. The two-week period is 
ample to enable workers to find other 
jobs under prevailing conditions of an 
intense demand for labor. 

Like unemployment insurance, med- 
ical care was formerly provided from 
social insurance funds. Since 1937, 
however, it has been assumed as a di- 
rect function of the state and is financed 
out of the general budget. 

Every ‘Soviet citizen is entitled to 
complete medical care without cost to 
himself. This is guaranteed by a wide- 
spread network of. clinics, hospitals and 
specialized medical institutions. Sub- 
stantially every factory has its clinic on 
the factory premises to serve the needs 
of its employees. I saw a number of 
these in the course of my visit. They 
vary in staff and equipment with the 
size of the plant. In all of them, we 
heard the same comment from the doc- 
tor in charge: “You should have seen 
what we had before the war.” For all 
of them had parted with some of their 
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_ Most precious equipment, first for the 
front and, after victory, for the occu- 
pied areas which had been stripped by 
the Nazi vandals. 

Nevertheless, I found that even the 
smaller clinics were equipped to provide 
both general and specialized medical 
care. The clinic of Clothing Factory 
Number 16, in Moscow, was typical of 
a moderate sized plant employing one 
thousand workers. It employs the serv- 
ices of ten doctors on either a full or 
part time basis. In addition to general 
practitioners, they include a specialist in 
women’s diseases, a nose and throat spe- 
cialist, a physiotherapist, two dentists 
and an oculist. 

Large plants have much more elab- 
orate medical centers. The Kirov Ma- 
chine Building Plant, at Cheliabinsk, 
for example, has a 660-bed hospital, a 
dispensary with forty attending physi- 
cians, X-ray, dental, women’s and chil- 
dren’s departments, a clinical laboratory 
and a pharmacy. In addition to this 
central institution, there are also twenty 
medical stations in the shops them- 
selves, attended by fourteen doctors and 
six trained assistants. 


Paralleling these factory clinics is a 


network of neighborhood clinics. A 

worker requiring medical care has his 

choice of either. If he is confined to 
(Continued on page 33) 
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E spent over five hours inspecting 

the institutions of the Kazakhstan 
Academy of Sciences in Alma-Ata and, 
although very tired when it was over, 
it was so absorbing that we were very 
surprised to find we had been there so 
long. 

The Kazakhstan Academy started with 
the formation in 1932 of a Kazakh 
permanent base of the Academy of 
Sciences of the USSR, for the advance- 
nient of science and culture in Kazakh- 
stan, the coordination of the study of its 
natural resources, and the training of 
native scientists and teachers. A number 
ot scientists from the Russian, Ukrainian 
and other republics, went to Kazakhstan 
to assist in this work and a number of 
promising Kazakh students were sent to 
the Russian universities to study and 
train for future work 4n their own re- 
public. The work of the base extended 
rapidly; in 1938, it was transformed into 
the Kazakhstan branch of the Academy 
of Sciences, and in November, 1945, into 
an independent Academy of Sciences of 
the Kazakhstan Soviet Socialist Republic. 

We had an exceedingly interesting 
talk with the President of the Academy, 
Kanysh Imantayevich Satpayev, a tall, 
broad-shouldered, charming Kazakh, au- 
thor of some fifty-two scientific works, 
whose life history is characteristic of 
many of the younger native scientists, 
professors and teachers. 

Born in 1899, son of a herdsman, but 
with an innate love of study, he managed 
to pick up the elements of reading and 
writing. Such schools as there were in 
Kazakhstan in tsarist days were only for 
the children of the Russian residents and 
of the priests and rich native landowners 
or tsarist officials. 

After the revolution, all these schools 
were thrown open also to the people 
and young Kanysh Satpayev at once 
took advantage of this. 

At the age of 22 he went to Tomsk 
Technological Institute, where he grad- 
uated in 1926 as geological engineer, 
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K. |. Satpayev, president of the Kazakhstan Academy of Sciences 


after which he worked for twelve years, 
first as engineer and then as head and 
chief geologist of the Dzheskazgan re- 
search and prospecting expedition. It was 
Satpayev who established that this area 
contained the richest copper reserves in 
the world. 

During the war, under his guidance, 
many new deposits of copper, manganese, 
iron and coal were discovered and stud- 
ied, and many of them put into exploi- 
tation. At his insistence copper-smelting 
works were established in Great Dzhes- 
kazgan. Thousands of Kazakhs went to 
schools and universities to master the 
trades and knowledge required for the 
industrial exploitation of the wealth of 
this area. 

Settlements were built, gardens and 
orchards laid out, and within a “few 
years what had been a huge wilderness, 
overgrown with wormwood, was being 
transformed into a hive of industry and 
a smiling, flourishing countryside. 

In his large, comfortable but quite 
unpretentious study and in the presence 
or a number of heads of the various 
departments of the Kazakhstan Academy 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


of Sciences, Satpayev gave us a brief 
outline of the constitution and work 
of the Academy. 

It is divided into four sections con- 
taining sixteen institutes; the latter have 
eighty-seven laboratories, including geo- 
logical, mining, metallurgy, chemical, 
energetics, soil cultivation, zoological, 
botanical, physiological, archaeological, 
language and literature. 

The regular staff comprises 
scientists, of whom 500 are native 
Kazakhs. The Academy has research 
bases in many parts of the republic and 
in 1946 sent out 142 expeditions. The 
reports and specimens brought back by 
these expeditions are studied, analyzed 
and classified in the laboratories at 
Alma-Ata. 

It is impossible to give a detailed de- 
scription .of the various institutes we 
visited; all that can be done here is to 
give a few characteristic experiences or 
passages of conversation with specialists. 
In the Astronomy and Physics Institute, 
the director was a short, very alert man, 
71 years of age, who told us that he 
had only been in Alma-Ata since after 
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the outbreak of the war. “And don’t you 
find it comparatively dull here after 
spending all your life in European 
Russia?” 

“Dull?” he replied. “By no means— 
on the contrary, Alma-Ata has renewed 
my youth and I feel twenty years younger 
since I came here. This is true first of 
ail because the work is as interesting 
here as anywhere, perhaps even more so. 
I am now supervising the erection of a 
new observatory, which will be the 
largest in the USSR and is to have the 
most modern equipment. Secondly, my 
Kazakh colleagues are most charming 
and helpful and thirdly, there is the 
even climate of Alma-Ata and the beau- 
tiful countryside—what more can one 
wish for?” 

In the various sections of this institute 
they are engaging in the study of astro- 
botanical science, including the possibil- 
ity of life on Mars. They are studying 
cosmic dust which settles on the moun- 
tains, the true color of the sky and so 
on. They have also submitted some 20,- 
000 specimens of Kazakhstan ore to 
spectrum analysis. 

Among the scientists here many of the 
nationalities of the USSR are represented. 

In the Botanical Institute, where they 
have some 6,000 specimens of plants 


This concludes the account of the extensive 
tour of the Soviet Central Asian Republics 
which the author recently made with her 
husband, W. P. Coates, Secretary of the 
Anglo-Russian Parliamentary Committee 
in London. W. P. and Zelda K. Coates 
are co-authors of A History of Anglo- 
Soviet Relations and many other books 
and_ articles on the Soviet Union. 


found in Kazakhstan and about 90,000 
specimens from all parts of the world, 
the director was a hearty, jolly man, 
probably in the fifties. He also had come 
from European Russia but kad been in 
Kazakhstan about fifteen years. He had 
been invited several times to go to Len- 
ingrad but- he said: “Go to Leningrad? 
Why? I could do nothing more useful 
and interesting there than I can do here. 
Besides,” he continued with a merry 
laugh, “you don’t get nine months of 
summer a year in Leningrad!” He di- 
vides his time between the Academy of 
Sciences and the Kazakhstan University, 
where he lectures and is also in charge 
of the department for the study and 
classification of plants. 

In the Botanical Institute there is an 
interesting laboratory for the study of 
the physiology of plants and its bearing 
on the struggle against droughts and 
weeds. Fine work is also being done in 


the laboratory of experimental biology 
where they are studying the problems of 
inicreasing livestock and of how to raise 
new breeds which readily acclimatize 
themselves to conditions in Kazakhstan 
and yield better wools, In these studies 
they pay attention to the experience of 
old livestock breeders who worked out 
their own ways and means of improving 
their breeds without recourse to labora- 
tcries or studies. 

The chief of the Institute of the Hu- 
manities (Social Sciences) is a Kazakh. 
Here they are engaged in the study of 
the development of the native languages 
of Kazakhstan and are working on the 
compilation of grammars and diction- 
aries. They have already published Vol- 
ume I of a major work on the History 
of Kazakhstan Literature and Folk Lore. 
They are also working on translations of 
Russian and other classics, particularly 
Shakespeare for the theater. 

The works of Abai, the greatest 
Kazakh national poet, thinker and na- 
tional leader, are being reissued. Abai 
(1848-1904), of high-born native stock, 
devoted his whole life and poetical talent 
and thought to the defense of the com- 
mon people against both native and 
foreign exploitation and oppression. An- 
other great national poet, whose works 


Charging a furnace (below, left) at the Soviet Union's largest copper smelter on the shores of Lake Balkhash. The Kazakhstan 
Theater of Opera and Ballet (right, top) in Alma-Ata, capital of Kazakhstan. Students at work in an art studio in Alma-Ata 
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The late national bard of Kazakhstan, Dzhambul, as he received visitors in front of his yurt and played and sang for them. Dzham- 
bul was revered far beyond the borders of his native Kazakhstan and his ballads are translated into many languages of the USSR 


have been and are being collected and 
published, Dzhambul, was more for- 
tunate in that although he, too, suffered 
oppression at the hands both of the tsarist 
officials and the rich native deys, he lived 
to see happier days. Dzhambul, who was 
born in 1846 and died in 1945, himself 
said that he only began to live a truly 
human life when he was past 75 years 
ot age, with the coming of the Soviets. 
On May 20th, 1938, Dzhambul declared: 

“All around me life is pulsating—it is 
the life of which I sang in my best songs 
as of a golden dream. Life has begun 
for me anew. I feel I have been reborn 
and now I sing again as I did when I 
was a 20-year-old youth.” 

The History Institute is presided over 
by a Kazakh woman and is engaged in 
the study of the history of Kazakhstan 
at different periods. 

The wife of Satpayev is the head of 
one of the laboratories of ‘the Mineral- 
ogical Institute. She is a charming, high- 
ly-intelligent Russian whom Satpayev 
met when he was studying in Tomsk. 
Later she took part in some of the scien- 
tific expeditions organized by the 
Kazakhstan Academy of Sciences. She 
told us that she was most happy in 
Kazakhstan and had no desire to leave 


it. She had been there now for seventeen 
years. “Apart from the fact that my hus- 
band is a Kazakh, I feel this to be as 
much my native land as any other part 
ot the USSR.” This was a sentiment 
repeated to us over and over again by 
Russians, Ukrainians, Byelo-Russians and 
others whom we met in various towns 
of Central Asia. 

Quite a number of the heads of vari- 
ous laboratories of the Academy are 
women. 

In the Institutes .of Energetics and 
Geology there are fine maps showing 
the distribution of -minerals and the 
natural characteristics of the soil of the 
republic. Here we had lengthy talks 
with a number of the scientists on the 
question of irrigation which is of im- 
mense importance to all the Central 
Asian Republics. 

We were informed that after careful 
study of the Central Asian rivers and 
general water resources, it was found 
that there was plenty of water available 
fer the provision of hydroelectric energy 
and for irrigation, and Kazakhstan and 
other Central Asian Republics are very 
rich in subterranean water. Geological 
research has shown that there are ex- 
tensive zones of subterranean water in 


the Kara Kum desert and wells and 
water reservoirs have been constructed 
there. Already huge tracts have been - 
irrigated by the diversion of rivers and 
the utilization of underground water, 
and land which seemed to be desert or 
semi-desert has been found to be ex- 
ceedingly fertile soil for use as pasture- 
land and for cotton, grain and other 
crop cultivation. 

Great projects are being worked out 
and some have already started for the 
thorough irrigation of the whole of the 
Golodny (Hungry) Steppe—that vast 
stretch of desert lying between the 
Ferghana, Samarkand and Tashkent 
oases. The Syr-Daria river skirts this 
desert, but its waters only reach its 
fringe. Accordingly, large reservoirs 
have been and are being constructed on 
the river, thus directing its waters to the 
Golodny Steppe, and rendering fertile 
larger and larger areas. In addition, 
deep wells have been sunk, thus open- 
ing up large new tracts for use as pas- 
tures and making possible an unprece- 
dented increase in livestock herds. 

We also discussed the subject of ir- 
rigation with the scientist who is the 
Minister for Water Economy and we 

(Continued on page 32) 
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A New Heroic Style 
~ In Film-Making 


by LEO HURWITZ 


IVAN THE TERRIBLE, direction and screen 
play by Sergei Eisenstein, music by Sergei 
Prokofieff, photography by Edward Tisse 
(exteriors) and Andrei Moskvin (interiors), 
sets and costumes by Isaac Shpinel, English 
titles Charles Clement, produced by the 
Central Cinema Studio, Alma-Ata, USSR; 
released by Artkino Pictures. Cast: 

CTT, | ENA RES ee ess is, Nikolai Cherkassov 

Anastasia, his bride....Ludmila Tselikovskaya 

The Boyarina Staritskaya...Seraphima Birman 

Vladimir Andreyevich, her son 

Piotr Kadochnikov 


Prince Andrei Kurbsky............ Nazvanov 
Prince Fyodor Kolychov. .. Alexander Abrikosov 
Nikola, the fanatic........ Vsevolod Pudovkin 
Malyuta Skuratov............ Mikhail Zharov 
Alexei Basmanov.............- Alexei Buchma 
Fyodor,: his: 600. ..... 5.0005 Mikhail Kuznetsov 


ISENSTEIN’S Ivan the Terrible is a 
film of monumental skill. 

The modern motion picture is for the 
most part a machine-belt product, with 
capable craftsmen all along the line, but 
with no synthesizing heart and brain. But 
in Eisenstein’s work, the directorial craft 
penetrates all the basic elements of the 
film medium: photography, cutting, acting, 
decor and music. His sensitiveness and in- 
vention are deeply impressed on all aspects 
of Ivan the Terrible. He has integrated into 
his own production the work of his great 
collaborators, the cameramen Moskvin and 
Tisse, the composer Prokofieff, the scene 
designer Shpinel, the actors Cherkassov and 
others. Out of the necessity of his theme 
and his interpretation, he has cast off the 
stereotyped devices of film entertainment 
and explored a new heroic style in film- 
making which runs counter in many ways 
to the traditional methods of Europe and 
Hollywood. 

The photography is formally exciting and 
expressively beautiful, utilizing at once vast 
spectacular movement and breathlessly deli- 
cate detail. Likewise, the masterly cutting 
marches with a grandeur that is essential 
to the style of this film, and, at the same 
time, accomplishes the deftest interweaving 
of movement from scene to scene. Each 
scene is probed into its most eloquent facets, 
and close-up, long shots and reverse shots 
are cut together without regard to the 
formulae of the trade but with a true 
responsibility to creating an expressive visual 
unity. The music too is beautifully meshed 





LEO HURWITZ, pioneer in American 
documentary films, has also worked in 
television. He was co-producer and direc- 
tor of Frontier Films’ Native Land and 
is now doing preparatory work as director 
of Freedom Road, a new film based on 
Howard Fast’s stirring novel. 
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Ivan, played by Nikolai Cherkassov, plans his next move in the sitategy against the enemies 






who surround him and who attempt to frustrate his plans to unite all the Russias 


into the rhythms of camerawork, cutting 
and inner dramatic line. In all,.this is the 
great skill of the classical artist who works 
so richly, so finely and with such synoptic 
vision that, like a Beethoven or a Tintor- 
etto, he can transmute lifeless things into 
organisms—with all their interrelatedness, 
inexhaustibility and complex simplicity. 
This, then, is art in a medium where we 
are not yet quite used to’ it, despite the 
fact that a vast number of motion pictures 
are so hallowed at the Museum of Modern 
Art. The other day, a film director speak- 
ing among friends summed it up: “I’m 
producing this picture to make money, 
which is, after all, the reason any picture 
is made.” After all, without fear of making 
a revolutionary exposure, that is the chief 
motivation. And it would be just as sur- 
prising to see masterpieces of painting on 


our roadside billboards as to see master- . 


pieces of film-making with any frequency 
on our movie screens. The basic standard 
is quick production and sure-fire acceptance 
for the speedy box-office turnover. Out of 
such motivations, the general result can 
only be machine-stamped pulp, not a popu- 
lar art of depth. 

Chaplin is still a singular figure in the 
American film world in respect to his con- 
sistent artistic integrity. 

Ivan the Terrible is a stylized film. It does 
not attempt to create, as Eisenstein says, 
“an accessible historical hero” portrayed 
as an ordinary person in nightcap and dress- 
ing gown. “In Ivan we wished chiefly to 
convey his sense of majesty, and this led 
us to adopt majestic forms. We had the 
actors speak in measured tones. Frequently 
the dialogue is accompanied by music and 
choral singing intermingles with it.” There 
is no effort to create the real moments of 
Ivan’s life. The effort is made to plumb 
the real historical qualities of his struggle 
and to find the artistic means and style to 
dramatize them. The result is a film style 


comparable to opera in music, tapestry in 
the visual arts, epic poetry in literature. It 
deals with the large overall emotions and 
impulses of people, rather than specific 
chronicled details, momentary motivations, 
inner contradictions or aspects of intimacy. 
It is the story of a man who embodied and 
symbolized the idea of the unification of 
Russia from the fragmented feudal duchies 
of the Boyars. The film expresses the tsar’s 
life purely in terms of this idea. The enemy 
in the film are opponents of the idea. As 
enemies they are no more individualized 
than Ivan. They are symbolic representa- 
tions of selfish, reactionary resistance to an 
historically necessary force. 


Ivan is an abstract film dramatizing the - 


Renaissance idea of national unity by means 
of a large generalized image of Russia’s 
first autocrat, Ivan IV, majestic, fierce, im- 
passioned and ascetic in his devotion to the 
fulfillment of this idea. 

“The grandeur of our subject called for 
a monumental means of presentation. De- 
tails were pushed into the background and 
everything was subordinated to the prin- 
cipal idea of the might of Russia and the 
struggle to make it a great power .. . the 
principal idea of the formation of a strong 
state governs the tsar’s whole conduct. Ir- 
relevant details in the characters of other 
persons are ignored, while their principal 
features—chiefly their hostility or loyalty 
to Ivan’s cause—were drawn in bold relief. 
Because of this, when taken individually, 
some of the characters may perhaps seem 
rather one sided. But the point is that they 
must be taken together as a whole. . . . 
They cannot be taken separately, just as the 


‘score of one instrument cannot be singled 


out from a whole complex orchestra. . . . 
Neither can they be considered outside of 
the plastic setting and musical whole in 
which they are immersed.” 
These are Eisenstein’s intentions as, he 
(Continued on page 31) 
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THE WHOLE WORLD OVER, a comedy in 
two acts and five scenes by Konstantine 
Simonov adapted by Thelma Schnee, staged 
by Harold Clurman, settings and costumes 
by Ralph Alswang, produced by Walter Fried 
and Paul F. Moss. At the Biltmore. Cast: 


Feodor Vorontsov.............- Joseph Buloff 
INGUYR. sence re ears Beatrice de Neergaard 
Olya Vorontiee...)... 0. Bsc ee Uta Hagen 
Seroei Sinmtee, 2.6 oie os Sea Sanford Meisner 
Sasha. Lieto RTOS open a Whe Se Elizabeth Neumann 
Stephan Cheezov..............--. Fred Stewart 
Dmitri Savele@e i. eodcdsnes2 Stephen Bekassy 
Nicolai MoMA. 6504005 <a cies ss Michael Strong 
Vanya Shpolyanski.......... George Bartenieff 
Colonel Wwatewin ess igces. svn oss Lou Polan 
Major Anna Orlov.............. Jo Van Fleet 


ITH affable surprise the New York 

newspaper critics greeted Konstan- 
tine Simonov’s play, The Whole World 
Over, as a “non-political” work. Indeed, 
one prominent critic expressed amazement 
and a sort of superior scorn that this Rus- 
sian play should deal largely with Jove. 
“Sophomoric,” he said. 

To anyone even faintly familiar with 
Soviet literature and Soviet life, this pro- 
duction of The Whole World Over con- 
stitutes no great surprise, nor earth-shaking 
event, but a pleasant enough verification 
of the warm humanity, the good humor, 
the perceptive characterization, that Soviet 
artists strive for, and frequently achieve, in 
their work. 

It is not a “great” play; its aims and 
objectives are immediate, contemporary, ex- 
pressed in an exposition of small, very per- 
sonal, very intimate situations. Not being 
“big” nor “heroic,” the play’s very un- 
pretentiousness threw its American critics 
off balance. They expected, perhaps, to 
have something to argue about, just be- 
cause the play came from Russia. But how 
can one argue about an ingratiating do- 
mestic comedy, in which the climactic situa- 
tion finds the daughter of the house 
Winning her man, in which, indeed, the 
climactic line is “I love you”? 

_ But if the word “political” is understood 
in a deeper sense, then this play is not 
without a very real meaning. For it deals 
with a universal situation—the readjust- 
ment to normal life and a normal future by 
those who have lost in the war the one 
they loved most. The Professor’s daughter 
is a familiar world figure, the girl who 
has lost her man in the war and feels 
that she can never love again; she is, in- 
deed, prepared to enter into a loveless mar- 
tage with a hard-working but dull young 
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JAMES GOW, well-known dramatist and 
teen writer has worked in Hollywood for 
@ number of years. He is best known as 
Coauthor of the plays Tomorrow the 
World and Deep Are the Roots. 
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A Warmly Human Comedy 
From the USSR 


by JAMES GOW 


Uta Hagen, George 
Bartenieff and Jo- 
seph Buloff in a 
scene from The 
Whole World Over 


architect, simply because he “needs” her. 
The man that she could love appears on 
the scene, but he has Ais problems; he lost 
both wife and child in the war, and con- 
siders himself incapable ever again of a 
romantic relationship. By the machinations 
of the realistic Professor and the urgency 
of life itself—with marginal (and hilarious) 
references to the housing shortage, the 
efficacy of champagne, and the role of 
women in Soviet society—the two bereft 
people are brought together for a healthy 
affirmation of life, sex, and the future. 

The play is rich in sentiment and almost 


devoid of sentimentality. There is a great’ 


difference between those two words. In a 
Hollywood picture, Olivia de Havilland 
will be shown grieving in chaste solitude 
for twenty years for the departed lover, 
which is intended (1) to show great nobility 
of character, (2) to draw piteous tears 
from the more susceptible in the audience. 
In this Simonov play, the heroine, after 
grieving for her lost one for two years, is 
told roughly and rudely by her father that 
she is a fool if she doesn’t fall in love again. 
And the situation is developed in such a 
way as to prove him right. Here we have 
in a microcosm the difference between a 
society which encourages and engenders 
self-pity, neurosis, and psycho-analysis (for 
the well-heeled income group) and a so- 
ciety which attempts, at least, to affirm the 
future, crudely perhaps, but with healthy 
determination and great good humor. 

Miss Thelma Schnee deserves the highest 
praise for her American adaptation of the 
play. As one who has read several Soviet 
plays in literal translation, | can commend 
wholeheartedly her hard work and creative 
imagination in tightening a fairly loose 
structure and bringing the play to a pace 
and style appropriate to the American 
theater. Also, the play has a lot of jokes, 
belly-laughs if you wish, the lifting of which 
from Russian idiom into American idiom 
must have been a highly inventive job. 

The direction of Mr. Harold Clurman is 
capable, but does not succeed in pulling 
all the acting performances into a uniform 
style. The continental-style actors—Joseph 
Buloff as the Professor, Elizabeth Neumann 
















as his peasant sister, Stephen Bekassy as 
the Red Colonel—are all of them excellent, 
explicit and studied performances, com- 
plete in gesture and personal eccentricity. 
Of the remainder of the cast—all American 
actors, far too accustomed to “type cast- 
ing” and “playing straight” — only Lou 
Polan and Sanford Meisner seem to fit into 
the picture with ease. As the Professor’s 
daughter, around whom the action revolves, 
Uta Hagen is beautiful and effective, in an 
awfully difficult part. 

Ralph Alswang, the designer, accom- 
plishes brilliantly that most difficult of tasks, 
making interesting one set—breaking up 
the space, etc.—for the duration of a whole 
play, proving. once again that this is a 
department in which the American theater 
is second to none. 

This reviewer and an awful lot of other 
people too, I'm sure, hope that The Whole 
World Over augurs a greater interchange 
of plays between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. The difficulties of adaptation 
are great, but the rewards, in terms of 
theatrical entertainment and international 
understanding, are tremendous. 


New Wall Map of the USSR 


Watt Map or tHE USSR. Published by 
Denoyer-Geppert Company, . Chicago, 
1947. Unmounted paper, 64 x 44. $3.75 


CAREFULLY drawn map correctly 

delineating the present borders of the 
Soviet Union and the internal borders of 
its sixteen constituent republics. Main 
mountain ranges, rivers, lakes and sea level 
indicated. Of value are the railroad (main 
lines only) and steamship routes, canals 
and land routes. 

The system of transliteration is not uni- 
form throughout, and: some of the spellings 
are strange and misleading. 

The editors of the map have not used 
the official name for each republic which 
includes the term Soviet Socialist Republic, 
except for the Russian Soviet Federated 
Socialist Republics (RSFSR). 

While these limitations must be pointed 
out, it is recommended for classroom and 
study groups. B.L.K. 
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Contribution to Good Will? 
by MARSHALL MACDUFFIE 


Why Tuey Benave Like Russians, by John 
Fischer. Published by Harper & Brothers, 
New York, 1947. 270 pp. $2.75. 


HE Russian Question is now our Great 

Question. It is not surprising therefore 
that John Fischer’s Why They Behave Like 
Russians is a Book-of-the-Month Club selec- 
tion. Because this book, purporting to be 
“real, inside stuff” deals with so grave a 
subject for so numerous an audience, this 
reviewer feels a responsibility to discuss the 
experience of the author as well as his ac- 
curacy, the validity of his ideas and the 
method of his presentation. 

In Fischer’s preface it is claimed that he 
“had access to large sections of Russian in- 
telligence reports.” This information was 
relatively incidental and insignificant. There 
were twenty-nine other persons on the two 
missions—to the Ukraine and to White 
Russia. Fischer did not check his manu- 
script with any of them. Perhaps because, 
unlike himself, the others were strongly im- 
pressed with the desire of the Soviet people 
for peace. After the book was in galley 
proof and had been selected by the Book-of- 
the-Month Club, he submitted it to me for 
limited suggestions. I requested the author 
and publisher to postpone publication until 
the missions were concluded in June, 1947 
so that the conclusions from Fischer’s brief 
sojourn could be discussed thoroughly. The 
publisher declined this request. But I con- 
tinued to urge such postponement especially 
since Fischer was, from his limited experi- 
ence, asserting that ‘Soviet resources—land, 
industry and people—are being channeled 
into preparation for war.” On so vital a mat- 
ter the American public should be fully ap- 
prised of the important fact that his views 
and conclusions were based upon deductions 
from an extremely limited experience in the 
country. Author and publisher remained 
unyielding. 

Following a 13-page letter to the pub- 
lisher, a series of conferences took place 
with the author, publisher and Book-of-the- 
Month Club officials. Mr. Harry Scherman 
and Dr. Henry Seidel Canby thanked me 
for bringing to their attention certain errors. 
Later these actions were characterized as 





Before the war Marshall MacDuffie was 
associated with the New York law firm 
of Sullivan and Cromwell. He was head 
of the Board of Economic Warfare in the 
Middle East, Director of European Branch 
of FEA and Deputy Foreign Liquidation 
Commissioner in the Department of State. 
In 1946, he was Chief of the UNRRA 
Mission to the Ukraine. This is a conden- 
sation of a longer review which discusses 
the unsubstantial nature of most of the 
generalizations in the book. 
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a “smear” and in a letter to the 889,000 
subscribers of the Book Club, as an “attack.” 
Mr. Scherman quoted J. P. Marquand (em- 
ployed as a selection judge at $22,477 an- 
nually), as finding the book a singularly 
unbiased book about the “Soviet scene.” I 
am unaware that Mr. Marquand has ever 
been in Russia. Fischer then made. over 
fifty modifications of items in the text whose 
accuracy I had challenged. (These included 
the story of the Mission chauffeur for whom 
they had done small favors and who “dis- 
appeared” and was never heard of. again. 
He is driving about the streets of Kiev 
today.) In Harpers magazine Fischer wrote 
“the delegates at a Kremlin meeting then 
voted ‘yes’ with machine-tooled precision.” 
This has now been changed. While we were 
present no vote was taken. 

Fischer also changed, without request, the 
original Hollywood title of the book ‘‘The 
Scared Men in the Kremlin.” The pub- 
lishers decided the title was a misnomer and 
indicated a biased point of view which they 
were claiming the book did not have. 
After some of the story of my discussions 
with author and publisher had become 
public the title was changed. 


Fischer is very careless about small de- 
tails: He makes flat sweeping generaliza- 
tions on the Soviet Union’s views, customs, 
institutions. Most of the generalizations are 
not backed by valid, actual experience or 
by observation. In some instances they are 
contradicted by the experience of other 
members. The worst fault is the failure 
to distinguish between what is actually ob- 
served and what is hearsay. 

People have asked me about the NK VD 
and slave labor. We did not see any “slave 
labor” in the Ukraine unless German pris- 
oners, who are paid for their work, might 
be so called. We never spotted any plain- 
clothes men or “secret political police” ex- 
cept for some plainclothes guards. We saw 
NKVD men in uniform everywhere. For, 
as Fischer never explains, the letters mean 
People’s Commissariat of Internal Affairs— 
Department of the Interior—and most of 
the uniformed police, border guards, etc., 
belong to this. (NKVD is mentioned fifty- 
six times in the book). As to how much of 
a police government there is, we had little 
evidence. I have seen a peasant woman fol- 
lowing an NKVD officer down the street 
berating him, and he couldn’t get rid of her. 
They and the people we met did not seem 
to be looking over their shoulders in fear. 
On the other hand, we never heard anyone 
criticize members of the Politburo, let alone 
Stalin. Fischer has written many pages on 
this subject but admits that it is a rehash of 
Kravchenko, Barmine, Koestler. 

UNRRA will have spent about $250, 
000,000 in aid to the two western republics 
of the Soviet Union. We thought there 
were some gains in lasting good will as a 
result. They could well be dissipated by 
such a book. 


They Should Be Best Sellers 
by HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD 


USSR: A Concise Hanpsoox, Edited by 
Ernest ]. Simmons. Cornell University, 
Ithaca, 1947. viti + 494 pp. $4.50. 


UnpersTANDING THE Russians: A STuDY OF 
Lire anp Cutture. Edited by Bernhard 
]. Stern and Samuel Smith. Barnes and 
Noble, New York, 1947. vi + 246 pp. 
$2.75 


HESE books are for people who really 


want to know about the Soviet Union, : 


of whom there are, fortunately, a few in 
the United States, but not nearly enough 
to make these works the best sellers they 
ought to be. Both volumes are compilations 
of the writings of many authors, and as 
such manifest the lack of coherence, con- 
tinuity, and integration which is char- 
acteristic of this type of book. USSR frank- 
ly calls itself a handbook, and,,both will 
have their greatest value as,reference work§ 
for those who wish for reliable information 
on particular features of the great Soviet 
enterprise. i 

USSR has fewer contributors, and much 
longer average articles. Its approach is 
distinctly historical and theoretical; that of 
Understanding is more contemporary and 





factual. Thus, although they deal to a con- 
siderable extent with the same _ subjects, 
they complement each other admirably. 
The collaborators in both are of the high- 
est order of eminence and reliability, and 
the editors of both have done an expert 
and judicious job. 

Merely to catalog the aspects of Soviet 
organization and functioning dealt with 
in these volumes would consume too much 
space for a review of this kind. Almost 
every phase of the political, economic, so 
cial, artistic, religious, scientific, educational, 
and ideological set-up of this vast country 1s 
touched upon in one or both of these books. 
USSR offers elaborate bibliographies, Under- 
standing includes some excellent appendices 
of a documentary nature. Both have good 
indexes although, interestingly enough, that 
of USSR is limited to Names and Places, 
while Understanding includes also subjects. 


——,, 





HENRY PRATT FAIRCHILD is Profes 
sor Emeritus of Sociology at the Graduate 
School of Arts and Science, New York 
University. Among his books is Eco 
nomics for the Millions. 
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It must be confessed, however, that both 
these books are deficient in one very impor- 
tant matter—neither gives a clear and com- 
prehensive account of precisely how the 
elective machinery of the Soviet Union 
functions. And this is precisely one of the 
points upon which information is most 
needed in the United States. There is no 
dificulty in getting a view of the political 
structure of the USSR. But just how this 
practically works out in the life of the aver- 
age citizen, just how much choice he has 
in the matter of candidates for office, just 
how determinative is the influence of the 
Communist Party, no one seems to have 
either the ability or the wish to tell us. 
On this vital point these two books do not 
even agree. In his article in USSR Fred- 
erick L. Schuman says, “Many are nomi- 
nated. All but one withdraws (sic) before 
the election.” But in the other book N. J. 
Kupritz tells us, “The voter leaves on the 
ballot the name (sic) of the candidates for 
whom he wants to vote, crossing out the 
rest.” (These grammatical vagaries are not 
characteristic of either volume.) From re- 
ports that have come over from Moscow 
of the recent election it would appear that 
the latter account is nearer the facts. 

The truth in this matter should not be 


_ too difficult to ascertain, or to tell. And it 


is highly important that it be told. For one 
of the most potent grounds on which 
criticism of the political character of the 
USSR is based is the “only one candidate” 
assertion. Perhaps one explanation may be 
that the Soviet people have as yet had very 
little experience of the system themselves. 
The Constitution has been in effect little 
more than ten years, and half of those have 
been conditioned by extreme war time 
exigencies. Maybe the system itself is not 
yet thoroughly shaken down. Let’s hope 
for more light from some source in the very 
near future. (See page 25 for a discussion of 
the nominating process——Ed.) 

In the meantime let’s be thankful for 
USSR and Understanding the Russians. 
The great tragedy is that they will not be 
read by the people who most urgently 
ought to read them. If they could only be 
thoroughly assimilated and believed by the 
mass of American voters, nine-tenths of 
the misunderstanding about the Soviet 
Union would vanish into thin air. And 
with the misunderstanding would go a 
large part of the enmity—not all; for there 
are some people in this country who are 
more disturbed about the good features 
of the Soviet Union than about the bad. 


A Warm, Human Document 


by MARGARET I. LAMONT 


| Marriep a Russian: Letrers From 
Kuarkov. Edited by Lucie Street. Pub- 
lished by Emerson Books, Inc. New 
York, 1947. 331 pp. $3.00. 


O give the warmth of flesh and blood 
to the political and economic discus- 
sions that rage about the Soviet Union we 
need more human records like this book 
of letters. Eddie, British wife of Kira, a 
young Soviet scientist, wrote them to her 
ister in England during the years from 
1930 to 1945. They are gay, honest, dis- 
arming letters, written with humor and a 
nse of proportion. Some of them are 
extremely personal, and it is evident that 
Eddie never wrote with a view to having 
any of them printed. Thus’ the letters 
have a spontaneous quality which is cer- 
lain to appeal to most readers. 
After their love of music had drawn 
them together, Kira married the young 
Englishwoman and took her to Kharkov 
in 1930. He was charged with special re- 
sponsibilities there in helping to develop 
the Kharkov Scientific Institute. His own 
teearch work lay in the field of atomic 
fission. Peter Kapitza was his teacher 
ind friend, and the great scientist and his 
wife Ania appear and reappear through- 
out Eddie’s letters. 
Having lived in Kharkov during the 
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MARGARET I. LAMONT has visited the 
USSR several times. She is co-author, with 
her husband, Corliss Lamont, of Russia 
Day by Day, and has written many articles 
on the Soviet Union. 
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lean years and the good, Eddie knows the 
country and the people as few foreigners 
can. There were times in the early thirties 
when even the scientists and technical 
workers at the Institute did not have 
enough to eat. Eddie’s letters do not min- 
imize privations and difficulties, but her 
qualities of adaptability and of essential 
loyalty to her husband’s homeland are un- 
mistakable. She encouraged and sustained 





Kira’s important scientific work, suffered 
and rejoiced with him, and reported with 
pride and enthusiasm his share in split- 
ting the lithium atom. 

When the Nazis invaded the Ukraine, 
most of the personnel of the Institute and 
as much of its equipment as possible were 
moved far to the east. Kira and Eddie 
and their two small children went with 
their co-workers to Alma-Ata, in Kazakh- 
stan. There one child died in an acci- 
dent. The scientific work of the Institute 
went on. After the liberation of the 
Ukraine they returned to Kharkov to see 
the ruins of what they had helped to 
build and would again build. 

Eddie grew to understand and love the 
country to which her husband brought 
her. She became a part of it, in spite of 
periods of restlessness and reluctance. In 
Kharkov before the war she planted public 
gardens with English seeds. Readers who 
are hostile to the USSR may get a crumb 
of comfort from the letters here and there, 
but only a meager crumb. Eddie definitely 
does not belong to the Escape-from-the- 
Soviets school. Although she does not try 
to be profound, many of her observations 
about the life around her are keen and 
memorable. 

Lucie Street has edited the letters by 
knitting them together with a brief com- 
mentary and notes where necessary. This 
comment is factual in the main, with some 
illuminating personal sidelights as to her 
own convictions and her whole-hearted ad- 
miration for Eddie and Kira. To lead off 
the letters she provides a “List of Charac- 
ters” as if for a play, to guide the reader 
among the Russian friends he will meet. 
Miss Street herself seems to radiate an un- 
due optimism about the unifying effects, 
on a world scale, of atomic research. At 
present the effects are divisive, or rather are 
being utilized by the press and by political 
figures in a divisive manner. A book such 
as this one should be the more widely read, 
to counteract in its own way the spirit of 
division and separateness among peoples. 


The Habits of the Anti-Sovieteers 


Tue Jupas Time, by Isidor Schneider. Pub- 
lished by The Dial Press, New York, 
1947, 361 pp., $3.00. 


SIDOR SCHNEIDER chooses, in his 
I new novel The Judas Time, a theme of 
deep concern to anyone interested in 
friendship between the United States and 
the Soviet Union. It is the life and habits 
of the professional Soviet Union haters. 
They are not monopolists exploiting colonial 
resources and people, or bankers hungry 
for new investments, who might have 
reason to find the Soviet Union a challenge 
to their world picture. They are the 
teachers and writers, pretenders to style 
and intellect, whose chosen activity is to 
“interpret” every word and action of the 
Soviet Union into its opposite, to smear 
and hound every American who tries to 


by S. FINKELSTEIN 


penetrate the artificial fog which they have 
helped throw up about the country; who 
act as finger men for reaction against those 
who believe in the possibility of world 
peace and in strengthening the democratic 
traditions and deeds of America. 

They all have their diploma, of youth- 
ful socialist and liberal adventures. It is 
a necessary document which gives them 
a claim to authority, a fund of confessions 
for the yellow journals, and the glamour 
of disillusion. They work to create a war 
hysteria, and then choose their side in this 
war, the side of the well-buttered bread. 





S. FINKELSTEIN, an art and literary 
critic, has completed a book on aesthetics 
scheduled for early publication by Interna- 
tional Publishers. 
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With only contempt for people, they cannot 
imagine that people can progress. They 
fight with the tenacity of men impervious 
to argument and truth, except the truth 
of where they think the power lies. The 
intensity of their hatred gives their writing 
the ripeness of decay. Such people backed 
Franco in Spain, finding the most radical 
sounding reasons for so doing. They 
backed the Vichy French. Today, respond- 
ing to the money that seems to be backing 
a war madness, they are rushing into print 
with books that will twist reason and his- 
tory to present in advance the propaganda 
for such a war. 

If I seem not to be talking about the 
book, it is because I am describing some- 
thing of its central character, Calvin Cain. 
He is a professor of Biology at “Courtney” 
University, a Communist at the opening of 
the book, a Trotskyite and stool pigeon at 
the end. The book is not an embittered 
denunciation, but a comedy. If this seems 
strange, it is because we have lost, in 
recent times, the feeling for the comedy 
of ideas. It is unpopular in literary circles 
to have any worthwhile ideas. Fielding, 
Swift and Cervantes, however, wrote social 
documents in the form of comedy. As in 
their case, Schneider’s book has _ under- 
tones of tragedy. But he has too much 
love for life and faith in people to allow 
such characters as he deals with here to 
dwarf his perspective, or to give them the 
magnitude they claim for themselves. As 
Cain’s history develops, he becomes a sub- 
ject not only for detestation but for 
laughter. He is a fool, and greater than 
the destruction he-has brought to others 


js the destruction he has brought to him- 


self. 

The book moves through the early days 
of organization among white collar work- 
ers in New York, with a brilliant account 
of one of the first strike victories to be won 
by them in the 730’s, It goes on to the 
inner life of the literary magazines and 
their editorial boards; the life among the 
college faculty, with the struggle that 
rises about the Nazi project of a Deutsches 
Haus at Courtney, and the inclination of 
the University president to accept it; then, 
the impact of the Fascist invasion of Spain, 
ending with the first hints of the Munich 
betrayal. It includes an account of Calvin 
Cain’s visit to the Soviet Union, where his 
search for dissatisfactions, and for contact 
with saboteurs is hampered by the curtain 
he finds everywhere of apparently cheerful 
people who are confident in their land and 
its future. This section is one of the most 
hilarious in the book, ending as it does 
with Cairn on a sickbed and a woman 
nerve specialist advising him to go home 
and consult a psychoanalyst. 

Schneider has the prophetic quality which 
comes from a firm base in truth. In his 
symbolic prologue, he has Judas explain 
his betrayal of Christ on the grounds that 
it was an “act of loyalty,” keeping Christ 
from “betraying himself.” Needless to 
say, Judas’ loyalty to Christ is much ad- 
mired by Christ’s enemies, the Romans. 
A few days ago I saw a letter to the New 
York Times by John Dos Passos, praising 
an anti-Soviet novel and saying that only 
by being anti-Soviet, can one be a “true 
friend” of the Russian people. Schneider 


has indeed caught the likeness perfectly, 
It is a book which makes its poin 
plainly and reads clearly, yet is a most 
subtle book with fine touches of poetry 
psychological insights, and a rollicking h 
mor that only a second reading discloses 
fully. It has its weakesses. It is too 
cluttered up with people. Even at the 
closing chapter, Schneider is introducing us 
to new names. This creates a challenge 
to his powers of characterization which he 
generally meets magnificently. Some sec. 
tions, such as that of Professor . Abel 
Friedman protesting the Deutsches Haus 
to President Decker, have more substance 
than many a full novel I have read. But 
many of the characters are shallow and 
pretentious pseudo-intellects who rouse 
neither Schneider’s poetry nor his fine 
satire, and they are treated with a kind 
of wise-crack that lowers the style of the 
book. They cause him to draw too heavily 
upon personal memories insufficiently gen- 
eralized. Cluttering up the book, they 
weaken its sense of history. The trans 
formation of American thought brought 
by the New Deal and the great gains made 
by labor are only lightly hinted, and the 
full impact brought by the outbreak of 
war in Spain is missed. But this is a 
distinguished novel for its courage, its 
honesty, its artistry. A man needs two 
copies; one to be urged upon friends, as 
an antidote to the propaganda coming 
from the newest and most dishonest of 
literary Grub Streets; the other to be kept 
and reread for its sheer entertainment, its 
education, and the relish of following a 
fine artistic and thinking mind at work. 








an important bibliography. 


jacket of each book. 





USSR 


A CONCISE HANDBOOK 
Edited by ERNEST J. SIMMONS 


USSR: A Concise Haadbook is a basic, factual introduction to 
the civilization of Russia and the Soviet Union. Twenty-seven 
. articles, by twenty contributors, discuss the peoples, territories, 
history, government, economy, agriculture, industry, communi- 
cations, medicine, education, religion, armed forces, philosophi- 
cal thought, language, drama, music, art, architecture, and 
science of the Soviet Union. Each article is supplemented by 


The contributors include Corliss Lamont, John N. Hazard, 
Vladimir D. Kazakévich, John Somerville, Ernest J. Simmons, 
Sir Bernard Pares, and Nicolas Slonimsky. 


A color map, 25 x 18, with latest boundaries, is provided as the 
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On Soviet Elections 


Question: There are a number of ques- 


tions I would like to have answered about 
Soviet elections. Is only one candidate al- 
lowed for any office? How are candidates 
placed on the ballot? Are the people forced 
to vote in one way or another? Is the 
voting secret? Could Stalin have an op- 
ponent on the ballot? O. H. Linden, N. J. 


Answer: The election law of the Soviet 
Union does not stipulate whether there 
should be one or more candidates in each 


district for a given office. The ballots are 


made up on the supposition that there may 
be more than one candidate. While there 
is no legal: limitation on the number of 
candidates, it usually works out ‘in practice 
that there is only one candidate finally 
agreed upon and placed on the ballot, al- 
though there have been exceptions to this 
and in some localities more than one name 
has appeared. 

The law of the USSR provides that trade 
unions, cooperative associations, youth or- 
ganizations, cultural societies and other 
public organizations and societies of the 
people, as well as Communist Party organi- 
zations, have the right to nominate candi- 
dates. The first stage is the holding of a 
preliminary nomination meeting attended 
by all the members of the given organiza- 
tion, whether it be an industrial enterprise 
or a scientific institution or a collective 
farm. Various names are put forward. The 
people present speak for and against them. 
The people whose names are put forward 
are heard and questioned thoroughly as to 
their qualifications. There is full and free 
discussion at these meetings which go on 
for hours, sometimes in several sessions. 
Finally a vote is taken and the person re- 
ceiving a majority of votes becomes the 
candidate of that particular organization. 
The organization then electioneers for its 
candidate in the given election district, 
through speeches, published material, etc. 
It sometimes happens that if this first candi- 
date is put forward by a leading organiza- 
ton in the district, and is a popular, 
well-known, highly qualified person, other 
organizations ‘at their nominating meetings 
will simply endorse this candidate rather 
than put up a candidate of their own, 
aid where there is such unanimous ap- 
proval, this candidate is certified by the 
lection commission. 

However, it frequently happens that sev- 
tal organizations will meet and put up 
different candidates. In such cases, a pre- 
lection conference is held to which all 
organizations in the district send their rep- 
fesentatives.. The candidates of the various 
organizations and their qualifications are 
‘gain discussed thoroughly at these meet- 
Ings. If these meetings show strong popular 
‘upport on the part of the majority of the 
ganizations -for one special candidate, it 
Usually happens that other candidates will 
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be withdrawn in favor of the one most 
strongly supported. If all but one candidate 
are not withdrawn, the matter is put to 
vote, the candidate with the majority vote 
winning, and the others withdrawing. If 
any organization is not satisfied with the 
result, it may still send in the name of 
its own candidate for certification by the 
election commission. This is what has hap- 
pened in those cases where there has been 
more than one candidate on the ballot. 
However, as already stated, unanimity is 
usually reached on one candidate, and 
the Soviet people see nothing strange in 
the fact that they are able through the 
process of free and full discussion afforded 
to reach unanimous agreement on who is 
best equipped to represent them for a 
particular office. 

The people are free to exercise. their 
own choice. No one is forced to vote in 
one way or: another. Elections are direct 
and the balloting is secret. 

When there is only one candidate on the 
ballot, any voter not approving of that 
candidate has one of three ways to register 
his disapproval. He may simply cast a 
blank vote for that particular office, he may 
strike out the name of the candidate, or 
he may write in the name of a candidate 
of his own for that office. No candidate 


_ can be declared elected unless he or she 


receives an absolute majority of the’ votes 
cast. If the candidate does not receive a 
majority of the votes, a new candidate must 
be nominated, and a new election held for 
that office. There have been cases where 
this has been done. 

As to the question about Stalin, this can 
refer only to his election as a deputy to 
the Supreme Soviet. He holds his office of 
premier (Chairman of the Council of Min- 
isters) by virtue of the fact that the Supreme 
Soviet of the USSR, consisting of two cham- 
bers, the Soviet of the Union and the 


Soviet of Nationalities, made up of deputies 


directly elected by the people of the USSR, 
appoints the members of the Government. 
In addition to serving as premier, Stalin is 
also an elected deputy of the people. His 
popularity is so great that many different 
districts vie for the honor of having him 
as their candidate. Since no deputy may 
stand for election in more than one district, 
Stalin himself must choose the district for 
which he will be candidate. He is now 
the deputy of the Stalin district, a large 
industrial section of Moscow. It is hardly 
likely that any candidate to oppose Stalin 
would be put forward, although there is 
nothing in the law of the Soviet Union 
prohibiting this. 


On Cooperatives 


Question: Is it true, as stated in the book 
Cooperative Democracy by James, P. War- 
basse, that the city cooperatives in the USSR 
were liquidated by the Soviet Government, 
and that the rural consumers’ cooperatives 





were not, only because of fear of adverse 
public reaction? R. S., Glendale, Calif. 


Answer: No, it is not true. The con- 
sumers cooperatives were never liquidated. 
On the contrary, a recent decision of the 
government encouraged the cooperatives to 
enlarge their trading facilities and greatly 
increase the number of their outlets. 


It is true that in the middle thirties, with 
the rapid growth of the purchasing power 
of the rural population, which was a direct 
outcome of the success of collective farm- 
ing, there was a very pressing need for 
the immediate extension of the cooperative 
trading network in the country. This caused 
a shift on the part of the cooperatives from 
the cities where there were other municipal 
trading organizations able to serve \the 
public to the countryside. 

However, the recent ‘decision of the gov- 
ernment and the cooperatives was designed 
to strengthen the consumers cooperatives 
in the cities and towns, as well as in 
the countryside. 

For further information, see SRT for 
March, 1947, in which we discussed the sub- 
ject at greater length. 


On the Politburo 


Question: The Miami Daily News, of 
March 5, in one of its columns stated that 
“in theory, the politburo derives its power 
from the Russian people just as the Ameri- 
can cabinet derives its power from the 
American people.” Then it proceeds to 
say that in fact it is a self-perpetuating 
body kept in power by the NKVD. Would 
you please give us the real facts? C. H. B., 
Athens, Ohio. 


Answer: The statement is totally untrue. 
First, the politburo is not a governmental 
body of the USSR. It is an elected body of 
the Communist Party of the USSR. 


Since the politburo is not a governmental 
body, but a policy-making committee of 
the Communist Party, the comparison with 
the American cabinet, which is appointed 
by the President, is not only a perversion 
of a fact in relation to Russia, but is equally 
so in relation to our American system of 
government. .The cabinet does not derive 
its power from the American people, but 
as everyone knows, is appointed. by the 
President. The politburo of the USSR is 
elected from among the members of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party 
of the USSR, which is in turn elected by 
the membership of the party. The NKVD 
has nothing whatever to do with maintain- 
ing it in power, 

This column in your newspaper deserves 
to be exhibited as a sample of irresponsible 
writing permitted in our newspapers to the 
point where not even elementary knowledge 
of the subject under discussion is required. 
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INSIDE TURKEY TODAY 


by ANDREW VOYNOW §: 


N asking the American people to support 

the $150,000,000 military aid project for 
Turkey, President Truman and his Admin- 
istration have been exceedingly careful to 
avoid explaining just what it is that they 
are asking the Americans to safeguard in 
Turkey. 

The wholly totalitarian and feudal-fascist 
character of the present Turkish state is 
glossed over and hidden behind a heavy 
curtain of high-sounding phrases about 
foreign intervention, the threat of Commu- 
nism from within and the inviolability of 
state sovereignty. 

The Administration, of course, has been 
compelled to these cover-up tactics for it 
has no real case that can be presented fully 
and honestly to the American people. And 
it has some freedom to conduct its case in 
this manner only because so little is known 
to the American people about the actual 
state of affairs in Turkey today. 

What are the facts that are so carefully 
skirted? Just a few weeks ago a Canadian 
newspaperman, R. S. Gordon, who toured 
Turkey and the Middle East and whose re- 
ports have appeared in the Toronto Daily 
Star, the Star Weekly and in PM and other 
American papers, returned to this country 
and characterized Turkey as the “most 
rigid totalitarian’ state in the East.” 

He drew the following picture: 

1) In proportion to her population, Tur- 
key today has the largest fighting force in 
the world—it is estimated close to one ml- 
lion men—and Turkish government spokes- 
men openly declare that it is maintained on 
a war footing. (Based on population this 
would be equivalent, as Henry Wallace 
pointed out, to an alerted American army 
of 7,000,000.) Between 60 and 70 per cent 
of the annual budget goes for the armed 
forces, the police, the gendarmerie and the 
secret police (this is exclusive of the huge 
sums expended to maintain the jails). Such 
a huge proportion of the budget is normally 
spent for such purposes by countries only in 
an actual state of war. 

Government leaders explain this enormous 
war preparation by constant reference to 
“the external menace.” But the Turks are 
not in complete agreement with this official 
explanation, and a growing number of them 
are becoming convinced that the entire 
war atmosphere has nothing to do with 
threats from abroad but is a cover-up de- 
signed for domestic purposes only—to main- 
tain the present totalitarian regime in power. 

Most outspoken comment on this subject 
was made early this year by Marshal Chek- 
mak, one of the two remaining leaders who 
guided Turkey through the early days of 
the Republic alongside Kemal Ataturk. He 
was chief of the general staff and for dec- 
ades Turkey’s top military leader. He de- 
clared that talk of “the external menace” 
was nonsense, and urged the government 
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to stop frightening the people with the 


supposed danger of Communism at home. 


Of course he was noisily denounced by 


the government press, which went so far as 
to call him a tool of the Communists. More 


and more Turks, however, believe as Chek- 
mak does. 


2) All workers syndicates, that is the trade 


unions, were banned in December. Under 


the strict association laws, such an accepted 


organization as the British Labor Party, for 


example, would be illegal in Turkey and its 
leaders imprisoned. These laws prohibit or- 
ganizations which seek to change the ex- 
isting economic or social order, or which 
are based on the ideologies of movements 
abroad. Thus, just prior to Mr. Gordon’s 
departure from Turkey, five people at Izmir 
were arrested on charges of being members 
of a Zionist organization. The laws de- 
clare that a police officer must be present 
at every meeting of every organization, in- 
cluding charity associations. 

3) The powers of. the police are sweeping. 
They can enter and search homes without 
warrants, enter business establishments and 
confiscate all books and publications con- 
sidered “objectionable” without legal process 
or court approval, arrest any citizen without 
warrant, jail people indefinitely without 
producing them in court, for there is no 
right of habeas corpus. 

4) The secret police is a widespread net- 
work that is a constant threat to the private 
activities and even thoughts of the Turkish 
citizens, The government is proud of these 
activities for a photo story in the Kemalist 
Turkey, a government publication, showed 
how the secret police operate in the disguise 
of peasants, street hawkers, etc. 

5) There is no freedom of the press. The 
western ideals on the subject, about which 
Washington at appropriate times can make 
such a to-do, do not apply in Turkey. A 
special government tribunal is empowered 
to ban newspapers and publications for 
printing any material “affecting the general 
policy of the country” in a manner that the 


government doesn’t like. This is tantamount 


to empowering the government to close 
down any paper which criticizes its policies, 
a power which the government employs 
without hesitation. Anyone making a state- 
ment for foreign consumption which can 
be interpreted as lowering Turkey’s prestige 
abroad, and any correspondent who sends 
such a statement abroad, is liable to im- 
prisonment. This regulation, of course, can 
apply only to Turkish citizens, but since 
most of the resident correspondents of the 
foreign press are Turks, it can and does 
operate as a check on the news issuing from 
Turkey. 

6) All the above regulations and restric- 
tions are mild, however, in comparison with 
the sweeping powers enjoyed by the govern- 
ment as the result of prolonging the war- 


time martial laws in the six leading prov- 
inces. For it is under martial law that the 
main emergency measures are carried out. 
Thus, these laws were invoked to ‘ close 
down two newspapers after a controversy 
concerning the parliamentary elections last 
year. It was under these powers that the 
two Socialist parties were banned last De- 
cember, that the trade unions were illegal- 
ized, that six periodicals and one daily 
paper were suppressed during the anti- 
Socialist measures. Martial law permits the 
government to hold up letters and _ tele- 
grams; search individuals, homes and the 
headquarters of any association; confiscate 
personal effects; control or suspend radio 
and telephone facilities; ban books and 
publications and close printshops. Strict con- 
trol is maintained over moving picture 
houses and theaters where films or plays 
“which make propaganda against milita- 
rism” are prohibited. 

7) The program of the ruling People’s 
Party has been written in to the constitu- 
tion of the country; naturally other parties 
are banned. Last May, however, the People’s 
Party (or PRP) decided it would be useful 
to have an officially sanctioned opposition, 


‘and therefore agreed to permit the forma- 


tion of the Democratic Party, a very mild 
opposition which exists only on the suffer- 
ance of the regime. Nevertheless, many ob- 
servers believe the Democratic Party would 
win a majority in any free or honest elec- 
tion. Members of ‘this party claim that dur- 
ing the parliamentary elections about a year 
ago, the figures of their own observers dur- 
ing the counting of the ballots gave them a 
majority. When the results were announced, 
however, the government had a sweeping 
majority. A liberal newspaper which de- 
clared that the figures had been falsified 
was banned. 

These are some of the things that the 
American people would safeguard under the 
Truman Doctrine. These things, accord- 
ing to the Administration, are being threat- 
ened by totalitarianism. These are what the 
majority of Turks want and what a small 
“totalitarian minority” would resist, if we 
are to believe the hysterical utterances. 

And this is but a brief enumeration. One 
could also add the “Varlik Laws” which are 
similar to the infamous German Nuremburg 
Laws and which, according to a former 
member of the Turkish government who 
wrote in PM, “forced Jewish merchants to 
pay heavily to the government, sometimes 
their entire wealth. The Jewish community 
in Turkey has not recovered from this 
blow.” 

Mr. Gordon points out that “‘after more 
than two decades of the ‘Kemalist revolu- 
tion’ the government has solved none of 
the basic problems of the country.” 

During the last war year, which of course 
was marked by greater industrial activity 
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than now, Turkish workers in industries 
covered by the Industrial Promotion Act had 
average daily incomes of approximately 
forty-five cents for each day worked. The 
low living standard is the working popula- 
tion’s main source of discontent with the 
present state of affairs in Turkey. But this 
discontent can find no outlet, for the trade 
unions have been banned. Nevertheless, it 
is present and the government is aware of it, 
for it has now introduced legislation which 
prohibits the right to strike under any cir- 
cumstance. 

But the industrial population is a small 
per cent of the whole. Of the 18,861,000 
people, something like 14,000,000 are depen- 
dent on agriculture. Of these, about half 
are landless. In Anatolia, families of five 
and six must support themselves on tiny 
farms averaging 5.9 acres. The landless 
have been freed from paying tithes to their 
landlords, but they still operate under a 
system of land tenure which entitles the 
landlord to half of all their produce. 

Land reform is the crying need of the 
country and the difficulties of the peasants 
have aroused resentments that have made 
the government take notice. Thus, legis- 
lation concerning the redistribution of the 
land has long been prepared and approved 
but despite repeated government promises 


—intended to quiet the peasants—it has ° 


never been implemented. 

But if most Americans cannot be expected 
to be familiar with the present ugly domes- 
tic situation in Turkey, certainly they are 
familiar with Turkey’s role in the recent 
war. And knowing this, the Administration 
through the most obvious kind of diplo- 
matic legerdemain, attempts. to befuddle this 
role in favor of the United Nations. 

Thus, one of the State Department docu- 
ments submitted to the Congress says it is 
the view of the American Government “that 
Turkey’s neutrality during World War II 
was in fact beneficial to the United Nations 
and that our interest would probably not 
have been better served by Turkey’s entry 
into the war at an earlier date.” 

This is, indeed, double-talk. For an offi- 
cial State Department announcement, dated 
March 24, 1947, reciting the conclusions 
teached at the Teheran Conference, in De- 
cember, 1943, says it was “agreed that, 
from the military point of view, it was 
most desirable that Turkey should come 
into the war on the side of the Allies before 
the end of the year.” 

Similarly, in May, 1944, addressing the 
House of Commons, Winston Churchill 
declared: 

“The hopes we cherished of Turkey 
boldly entering the war in February or 
March or of at least according us the neces- 
‘ary bases for air action—these hopes have 
tailed,” 

Turkey’s neutrality, it is quite clear, was 
not beneficial for the Allies, it was of direct 
benefit to the Axis. This is partially admit- 
ted in the State Department’s “Black Book” 
which relates: ' 

1) That Turkey provided Germany with 
valuable chrome ore in return for German 
arms, 

2) That on June 18, 1941, she signed a 
treaty of friendship and non-aggression with 
Germany and two years later Turkey an- 
hounced that the pact still corresponded 
exactly” to the needs of the two countries, 
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The Soviet Union's only outlet to the Mediterranean and strategic 
waterway for her defense. During World War II Turkey permitted 
Axis warships to pass the Straits and enter the Black Sea. 


3) That British-Turkish staff talks were 
broken off in February, 1944 “since Turkey 
refused to budge from a policy of inaction.” 

Furthermore, it is historical record now 
that Turkey permitted Axis warships to 
navigate the Straits and strengthen the Axis 
forces in the south of Russia. When Ger- 
many was hard ‘pressed, Turkey permitted 
the Axis vessels, according to the then Brit- 
ish Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden, to re- 
turn through the Straits from the Black Sea 
into the Aegean, in June, 1944, thus helping 
to increase German naval strength in that 
region. 

These were all acts, not of a neutral but, 
in everything but the word, an enemy. 

It was just by the barest chance that 
Turkey failed to declare war on the Allies. 
This is told by that same former member 
of the Turkish government in his article in 
PM. On Oct. 17, 1942 the Berlin - corre- 
spondent of the Turkish Anatolian News 
Agency, phoned his chief in Ankara and 
said that Goebbels had confirmed that the 
Nazis had taken Stalingrad. Immediately 
the cabinet was summoned, the army put 
on the alert, blackout exercises ordered for 
Istanbul and Ankara, and the Russian em- 
bassy surrounded by plainclothes men. When 
President Inonu phoned von Papen to an- 
nounce that Germany had a new ally, the 
Nazi Ambassador immediately interrupted 
to explain the difficulties the Nazis were 
having at Stalingrad and explained the 
reason for the partial retreat. Inonu never 
told von Papen of Turkey’s plans and can- 
celled the mobilization as soon as he hung 
up. This was witnessed by the government 
member writing in PM. 

Yet, today we are asked to bolster that 
regime, extend it money for military support 


and to lend it our trained military advisors. 

Much has been said in the press, and in 
Washington, about the Soviet Union’s 
desire to share in the control of the Darda- 
nelles. In view of Turkey’s recent treacher- 
ous administration of these strategic water- 
ways, it would seem only fair that the 
USSR were given the opportunity of jointly 
administering and defending them. 

The need for a revision of the Montreux 
Convention was recognized at Yalta and 
put on record at Potsdam, and it was gener- 
ally agreed that some form of internation- 
alization would be necessary. The USSR 
proposes that only the Black Sea countries 
should actually govern the Straits, and that 
the USSR and Turkey should jointly fortify 
them. Space does not permit full discussion 
of the Anglo-American and the Soviet 
positions on this subject, especially since 
Soviet Russia Today dealt at length with this 
matter in its October, 1946 issue. When you 
consider that these waterways are as. vital 
to the security and commerce of the Soviet 
Union as the Suez is to Britain’s security 
and commerce, or Panama is to American 
security and commerce, you wonder why 
America and Britain protest the Soviet 
Union’s very logical and equitable solution. 
The reasons, of course, are apparent—they 
have to do with America’s new position in 
the Eastern Mediterranean—but they are in 
no way connected with any “threat” to 
Turkey's sovereignty or internal security. 
That is another of the important things 
that the American people must bear in 
mind. Otherwise they are being hopelessly 
misled and being made to believe that they 
are asked to safeguard institutions that actu- 
ally are contrary to the very fabric of 
American democracy. 
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THE REAL SITUATION IN GREECE 


HE Allied cause is deeply in debt to 

the Greek people for their heroic role 
in the war. In the pre-war days, the Greek 
people suffered from a native fascism im- 
posed upon them by the Metaxas dictator- 
ship brought to power by King George II. 
Under this dictatorship the Greek constitu- 
tion and Parliament were suspended, all 
democratic liberties were wiped out. Yet, 
when the forces of Mussolini invaded their 
country in October, 1940, the Greek people 
found the strength to rout them and drive 
them beyond their borders in the first de- 
cisive Allied victory. Hitler’s mechanized 
forces were able to accomplish what the 
Italians could not and in 1941 the German 
forces overcame the Greek army. Its leaders, 
with King George and his Government-in- 
Exile fled the country. Metaxas officials re- 
mained behind and collaborated with the 
enemy. Within a month after the invasion 
the National Liberation Front (EAM) was 
formed of a coalition including the Agra- 
rian, Socialist and Communist parties, the 
Union of Popular Democracy, the Liberal 
Youth Organization (EPON), and various 
trade union and women’s organizations. 
They organized resistance on an ever-in- 
creasing scale, and won the support of the 
overwhelming majority of the Greek people. 
They fought both their native quislings and 
Hitler’s forces, compelling the enemy to 
keep twenty divisions in Greece and con- 
stantly harassing them, while doing much 
to lighten the suffering of the Greek people 
under the fascist occupation. Finally, when 
the Red Army was advancing in the Bal- 
kans, the ELAS (EAM’s military arm) 
pursued and inflicted heavy losses on the 
retreating Germans. 

Through the efforts of the EAM, fully 
three-fifths of Greece was liberated, and 
EAM brought democracy to all the liberated 
areas. When final liberation was approach- 
ing, a Political Committee of National Lib- 
eration (PEEA) was formed in Greece. Al- 
though its base was the EAM, it was much 
broader, aiming to unite all Greek national 
forces and place them at the disposal of the 
Allies. The Government-in-Exile, however, 
refused their plea for a Government of Na- 
tional Unity and began a course of sup- 


pression of the liberation forces. British 
troops and aircraft brought the Government- 
in-Exile back to Athens and installed in 
power the weak Premier Papandreau. Their 
own broad plans for real national unity 
rejected, EAM and the other democratic 
groups agreed to support the Papandreau 
Government. It was the ELAS forces, not 
the British, who finally freed Athens, but 
they withdrew from the city when, two 
days later, Britain’s General Scobie entered 
the city and ordered them out. 

Papandreau and his regime proceeded to 
violate the pledges by which he had won 
the support of the liberation groups. He 
kept collaborationists in office and failed to 
disarm such groups as the EDES, Mountain 
Brigade, the gendarmerie and others who 
had cooperated with the enemy. 

The overwhelming popular support en- 
joyed by EAM was attested by foreign cor- 
respondents in Greece in the days of liber- 
ation. Milton Bracker, New York Times 
correspondent, reported from Greece Oc- 
tober 6, 1944: “It is apparent that the en- 
tire visible population here and, most no- 
tably, the clergy, are on the side of the EAM 
and the ELAS.” Other reporters confirmed 
that EAM included all Greek democratic 
forces, with the Communists making up 
some ten per cent. 

As rightist repression, egged on by the 
British, became more flagrant, the EAM 
organized a peaceful demonstration of pro- 
test and on December 3 hundreds of thou- 
sands of unarmed people poured out into 
Constitution Square in Athens. Under the 
protection of British tanks, fascist groups 
fired on the unarmed citizens. More hun- 
dreds of people were murdered the next day 
at the funeral of the victims. It was then 
that Winston Churchill ordered General 
Scobie to launch full-scale warfare against 
the Greek patriots. Without British aid, the 
overwhelming numerical superiority of the 
Greek democratic forces would easily have 
prevailed. But British tanks and guns and 
warships and three full British divisions 
saved the day for reaction. 

On February 12, 1945, the EAM forces 
signed the Varkiza agreement, hoping to 
bring the bloodshed to an end. Its pro- 
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visions for full democratic liberties and 
amnesty for those who participated in the 
December events proved a mockery. Arrests, 
terror and repression spread, and_ the 
people’s supporters were thrown into con- 
centration camps, driven into the mountains 
and across the borders. One weak and cor- 
rupt premier and cabinet followed another 
and conditions steadily deteriorated. 

Under these circumstances, the govern- 
ment, the centrist and left forces all felt 
that the elections set for March 31 could not 
be held. Ten cabinet ministers quit their 
posts in protest over the early date of the 
elections but Britain and the United States 
insisted that there be no postponement and 
they were held amid a wave of violence 
and murders. Left-wing groups boycotted 
the elections and the official government 
figures, reported by all press associations 
and correspondents, showed that over fifty 
per cent of the electorate failed to vote. 

An Allied Election Mission whitewashed 
the results. But M. W. Fodor, Chicago Sun 
and PM correspondent, reported that its 
members obtained their information chiefly 
from Royalist circles in Athens and saw 
little of the countryside. Other. reporters 
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conceded that the registration lists were 
padded with the names of dead men and 
that the Populist (pro-Royalist) vote was 
swollen by “repeaters.” 

Helen Crosby resigned from the Ameri- 





Truman has asked for Greece, they ex- 
pect to receive interest payments on their 
bonds of $32,760,000. 

This huge Greek debt, which was 
floated in London between 1823 and 
1898, when Greece faced economic 
ruin after wars with the Turks, has 
borne an average interest rate of 8.19 
per cent continuously from 1898 to 
1942, when the Nazis occupied Greece. 
In those 44 years the British bankers 
have drained Greece of $1,441,440,000 
in interest payments alone. The princi- 
pal has never been reduced. It is this 
staggering debt and the usurious inter- 
est rate which is largely responsible 
for Greece’s impoverishment, and also 
explains, in some measure, Britain’s stake 
in that- country. 

Before agreéing to restore King 
George II to his throne, the British 
Foreign Office secured from him an 
agreement that as soon as he ruled his 
country again, he would protect that 
British investment. 


Shortly after the plebiscite a number of 





American correspondents took a seven-day 
jeep trip from Athens to the Yugoslav and 
Hungarian frontiers. Seymour Freidin wrote 
in The New York Herald Tribune of Sep- 
tember 16: 


can Mission, of which she was a member, 
1e because she felt the Mission would not write 
S, a fair report. In a statement prepared for 
1e the Greek-American Council on her return 
n- to this country, she stated: 
“4 The Allied Election Mission has cyni- 
ait cally underwritten an election in which 
cf only the right participated with the 
exception of two politically insignificant 
n- parties. Besides the EAM coalition of 
alt parties, the following significant parties 
ot abstained: the powerful Socialist Union 
sir of Popular Democracy, the Socialist 
he Party, the strong centrist Left Demo- 
cratic Party of ex-Foreign Minister 
vs Sofianopoulos and the centrist Progres- 
nd sive Party of ex-Deputy Premier Kafan- 
ice daris. The minimal conditions of public 
ed order did not exist. Thousands of eligi- 
nt ble voters of the left and center were 
Ns illegally disfranchised. . . . 
fty In the opinion of this observer, it 
cannot be said that the Allied Election 
ol Mission contributed to a stable rep- 
| resentative government in Greece 
— through genuine elections. The confused 
its and uncritical policy of the mission 
Aly has, on the other hand, resilted in the 
aw establishment of a neo-fascist govern- 
ers ment and led the country to the tragic 
oll brink of civil war. 
= 


These opinions were confirmed by Dr. 
| Jerzy Neyman, former member of the Sta- 
° tistical Staff of the Allied Election Mission. 
He took exception to the statement made 
by Dr. H. F. Grady, chief of the Mission, 
that intimidation existed in about an equal 
degree on both sides. Dr. Neyman said: 


During the period immediately be- 
fore the elections, the intimidation was 
predominantly one-sided, namely from 
the royalists and, according to the 
Greek prime minister himself, only the 
. royalist candidates had any freedom of 
y movement in Greece. 


Dr. Neyman said he seriously doubted the 
correctness of Dr. Grady’s main statement 
to the effect that the outcome of the elec- 
tions represented “‘a true and valid verdict 
of the Greek people.” 

_ Under conditions of increasing terror and 
intimidation the U. S. and British Govern- 
ments insisted that the plebiscite should be 
held, on September 1, to determine whether 
the Danish-German. King George II, who 
had backed the Metaxas dictatorship, should 
come back. British troops were in the 
country and American warships were in 
Greek ports. The actual results of the 
n: plebiscite are unknown since the govern- 
ment issued contradictory sets of figures. 
Officially 75 per cent of the people are sup- 
posed to have voted for the monarchy. But 
no one can seriously believe that the plebis- 
; cite was a free and honest one. 
0 : ~ interesting light was thrown on Brit- 
interest in getting the King back to 
Greece by George Seldes in In Fact of 
eed Me March 31. He wrote: 





This is the fact, which can easily be 
verified, that London banks and British 














ed as bondholders hold 400 million dollars 
a S worth of Greek bonds, and that out of 
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The fury and hysteria attendant 
upon the Greek government’s campaign 
to efface opposition to the restoration 
of the monarchy are cutting entire com- 
munities off from food, wrecking the 
UNRRA anti-malaria program and con- 
signing thousands of innocent women 
and children to exile or prison. .. . 


And on September 15, Freidin wrote: 


The prevalent sentiment among ofh- 
cials in the region is that all non- 
monarchists are per se Communists. The 
officials say they will hunt them down 
and exterminate them. . . . The gov- 
ernment, moreover, has sanctioned the 
activities of at least two large bandit 
groups. ... 


Robert Conway of the New York Daily 
News reported: 


The Greek Government’s army and 
gendarmes are waging a pitiless war on 
scores of thousands of women and chil- 
dren in a desperate effort to halt a 
growing rebellion and wipe out not only 
Communists but all democratic, liberal 
and republican elements. . . . This cor- 
respondent is compelled to state that 
the supporters of King George II are 
now staging a total civil warfare of 
the cruelest and most inhuman ‘sort. 


The two-and-a-half years that have fol- 
lowed have seen steadily worsening condi- 
tions in Greece. The royalist government 
and British arms have failed utterly to solve 


Inflation, starvation, disease and unemploy- 
ment continue to worsen. Democratic lib- 
erties are non-existent. The trade union 
movement has been ruthlessly suppressed. 
The black market flourishes. The govern- 
ment has squandered its 80-million pound 
sterling loan from Britain largely on the 
importation of luxury goods, and only the 
poor are taxed. The new King Paul, who 
succeeded King George when he died re- 
cently, is hardly an improvement. He was 
for some years the titular head of Greece’s 
pre-war fascist youth movement under the 
Metaxas regime, which aped Hitler’s Jugend. 
His German-born wife is the granddaughter 
of Kaiser Wilhelm II. King Paul, encour- 
aged by America’s promise of aid, immedi- 
ately took over the all-out spring offensive 
against the hounded guerrilla forces in the 
mountains of northern Greece, which is 
being led by Zervas, Minister of Public Or- 


der in the Maximos-Tsaldaris Cabinet, a . 


former member of the Metaxas ruling clique 
and a fascist collaborator during the war. 
The measure of Zervas can best be taken 


by his own words. According to Raymond 


Daniell in the New York Times Magazine 
of April 6: 


Recently, when a Rightist leader slew 

. some Communists, he was extolled by 
Government spokesmen as a “hero,” but 
when he in turn was slain by Com- 
munists, General Zervas said: “We will 
answer terrorism with terrorism ten times 


as strong, and slaughter ten times 
greater. And this is not anti-Christian, 
because God has taught us how to 
behave to anti-Christian Communists, 


who have sold their souls to the devil.” 


In the same article Daniell quotes former 
Prime Minister Themistokles Sophoulis as 
stating that the government is stifling civil 
liberties and ridiculing the government's 
claim that it represents 85 per cent of the 
people. 

In a series of other articles written for 
the New York Times in April, Daniell 
gave a startling picture of the corrupt and 
dictatorial rule in Greece. He wrote: 


Greece is beginning to take on some 
of the aspects of a police state. There 
is a security law which enables the 
police to deport, without trial, persons 
suspected of subversive activities. Re- 
cently, in Athens, 560 persons were rout- 
ed from bed by security police at night 
and whisked to the Aegean Islands in 
Gestapo style. 


According to Daniell, right wing elements 
have complete immunity even when they 
resort to murder, as they did recently in 
Gythion where a rightist band raided a jail 
and slaughtered thirty-two prisoners who 
were suspected of being Communists. 

From this situation, Daniell concludes 
that “in investing dollars in a crusade 
against bolshevism, the United States may 
be financing a military dictatorship in 


the devastated country’s economic problems. 


AMERICA THROUGH 
(Continued from page 7) 


Anglo-American alliance. They sent a shudder of horror 
throughout the world. Ilya Ehrenburg has told us with what 
bitter disbelief and shock they were read by Russians still 
bearing their unhealed wounds, when they saw them tacked 
up on the ruined walls of Smolensk, where the Germans had 
left no buildings whole. These sentiments were overwhelm- 
ingly rejected by the American people. Today, says Mr. 
Churchill, they are written into the policy of our government, 
and no one can dispute his boast. 

Just as President Truman went to Fulton to “magnify and 
dignify” by his presence the words of the ex-Prime Minister, 
so today Churchill returns the compliment and by his support 
seeks to magnify and dignify the new policy of the United 
States. He hails the entry of our country into the eastern 
Mediterranean to protect our new vital interests there. He 
graciously extends the welcome and’ offers the aid of the 
British Empire to “the establishment of American power in 
the Middle East.” 

Churchill recounts with pride the grim story of British 
military intervention whereby he claims “the city of Athens 
and the Greek nation were saved from becoming a Com- 
munist totalitarian state.” He casts foul slurs upon the Greek 
patriots who fought so valiantly in the Allied cause, and with 
sadistic delight tells the story of how the new democratic 
state Greek liberation forces had hoped to build, was drowned 
in blood by British arms and tanks in forty days of fierce 
fighting. He dishonors the name of Roosevelt by trying to 
give the impression that the American President had sup- 
ported British policy, although in the same article he is 
compelled to admit that the State Department, then carrying 
out Roosevelt’s policies, was “sourly critical” and that Roose- 
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as strong, disaster with disaster ten times 


THE LOOKING GLASS 


Greece.” JS. 


velt himself had failed to answer his telegrams protesting 
American opposition to British policies. 

Mr. Churchill falsifies from beginning to end what hap- 
pened in Greece following its liberation by its own people 
from the Hitlerite forces, and as a result of the royalist-fascist 
regime imposed upon the people by British tanks. 

The monumental failure of British policy is demonstrated 
by the very reasons that are now adduced for the necessity 
of American aid. British “aid” has brought Greece to the 
verge of collapse, and to forestall that collapse, we are now 
asked to step in and continue the policies which have brought 
about this desperate condition. 

But Mr. Churchill puts it differently. He says: 


There is no part of my work of the righteousness of which 
I am more profoundly convinced than the British conduct 
toward Greece in the winter of 1944 and 1945.. And it is 
upon the foundation of this work that the United States is 
able to take its stand today. 


Has Mr. Churchill forgotten his great work as a war leader 
against the fascist axis that he takes no pride in it now? Has 
he forgotten the miracle of Dunkirk? But perhaps he was on 
the wrong side then. And we, too, were on the wrong side, 
and all the American boys who gave their lives to wipe out 
fascism. Or maybe we are on the wrong side now? We are— 
I had forgotten the looking glass. But this is not Alice's 
gentle dream world. It is a nightmare world of horror and 
death. The Kings and Queens we play with are not little 
kittens, and the pawns are all the people of the world. If we 
run along with those who cry Faster! Faster! we -shall not 
end up in the same place. We shall wake not in the golden 
gleam of a summer afternoon, but in the white glare of atom 
bombs. Let us get back to the right side before it is too late. 
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LAWLESS LEGISLATORS vs. DEMOCRACY 


(Continued from page 15) 

imperialistic or contrary to the real inter- 
ests of the American people, so long as it 
opposes or threatens the Russians. 

The current drive against Communists, 
“fellow-travelers” and _ so-called Com- 
munist fronts endangers everyone left 
of Senator Taft and Congressman Rankin. 
The word “Communist,” like the terms 
“un-American” and “subversive,” is so 
vague, broad and sweeping in its con- 
notations that it can, does and will con- 
stantly take in individuals whose only 
crime is to resist reaction and fascism. 
The hideous logic of the witch-hunt against 
Communists reveals itself plainly in the 
case of David Lilienthal, whose confirma- 
tion as Chairman of the United States 
Atomic Energy Commission is still being 
held up (as of April 8th) after weeks and 
weeks of wrangling as to what precise 
degree of redness a New Dealer and a 
believer in TVA represents. Respectable 
newspapers like the New York Times and 
the Herald Tribune \ament in editorials 
over the Lilienthal scandal, but in other 
editorials and in their news columns they 
spur.on the great, exciting, record-making 
Redhunt in’ whose vast indiscriminating net 
Mr. Lilienthal has been unfortunately 
caught. 

It is time that the American people woke 
up to the fact that the real danger to our 
democracy and civil liberties today comes 
not from a U. S. Communist Party nu- 
merically very small and pledged in its 
constitution to defend the democratic 
process, but from elected representatives 
and government officials in city, state and 


federal positions. Today it is especially 
officers of the federal government, who 
have taken an oath to uphold the Constitu- 
tion, who are constantly violating both the 
letter and the spirit of the Bill of Rights. 
The Un-American Committee is by no 
means the only offender. The point I 
wish to stress is that those of us who have 
been engaged in the fight against the Un- 
American Activities Committee are com- 
bating a general tendency on the part of 
Congress to disregard and overrule the 
Constitution and the long-established legal 
rights of American citizens. We assert that 
it is the duty of Congress not only to make 
laws, but to obey them. 


While the present witch-hunt against 
alleged Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers is indeed most dangerous and 
has already done incalculable harm, I be- 
lieve that much of the outcry in Wash- 
ington is pure sound and fury primarily 
staged in order to intimidate. The best 
possible answer on the part of loyal and 
democratic-minded Americans is to stand 
their ground, to insist on their rights, to 
keep on talking, organizing and acting for 
peace and progress. Americans do not scare 
easily. And we who have to some extent 
concentrated in the field of American- 
Soviet relations have a special obligation 
today to carry on our work with unceasing 
vigor and outspokenness. For this sphere 
of endeavor is decisive for the future of 
our country and the world. Since it is 
a question of peace or war that is involved, 
it is truly a matter of life and death. We 
are in favor of life. 


A NEW HEROIC STYLE IN FILM-MAKING 


(Continued from page 20) 


put them down. And his success in terms 
of his purpose is achieved by an abundant 
imagination and a masterly control of all 
the complex film elements woven into a 
simple and heroic statement. 

If I have certain dissatisfactions concern- 
ing Ivan the Terrible they are not written 
as criticisms of his achievement. His is a 
mastery that is the well-nigh perfect bridge 
from intention to accomplishment. My dis- 
satisfactions derive from his basic approach. 
Without asking for “irrelevant details,” I 
would like to see more of the human being 
in Tsar Ivan and the other characters. I 
would like to see the dynamics of develop- 
ment rather than the essentially static con- 
figuration of character in his portrayals. 
Eisenstein’s is an heroic poetry of film. But 
heroic poetry can also contain the man— 
as in Dovzhenko’s pictures. There is too 
little feeling for human beings as such, and 
a primary concern for their .abstract qual- 
ities, 

Leonardo was such an artist in painting 
as Eisenstein is in movies. His work is also 
brilliant in technique, control and over- 
flowing invention, but lacking in the feel 
for the tender stuff of which human beings 
are made. So, if I left the theater with a 
certain desire for more than I got, that is 
not to say that I was not richly rewarded 
by twice seeing this film, or that what I 
saw and expect to see several times more 
Was not an extremely rare and stimulating 
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movie experience. I am saying that I have 
a preference for the deep human sympathy 
and probing of a Rembrandt to the brilliant, 
passionately cold achievement of a Leonar- 
do; the poetry of Dovzhenko to the poetry 
of Eisenstein. 

In any case, there are not many films, 
the reviewing of which brings the names 
of Leonardo or Rembrandt to mind. 
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(Continued from page 19) 

asked him whether he thought the whole 
of the desert lands of Central Asia could 
be irrigated. 

“Undoubtedly,” he replied. “There is 
plenty of water underground, all that is 
necessary is study and work, and then 
more study and more work.” 

“And if that is done,” we inquired, “the 
Central Asian Republics could support a 
much larger population?” 

“Certainly,” he said, “at present the total 
population of the five republics is less than 
20,000,000; if most of the desert were cul- 
tivated we could support a population of at 
least 120,000,000—probably more.” 

Both he and the scientists of the Academy 
were emphatic that they could and would 
do it. 

We then ventured to ask whether he 
thought that the Sahara—where it has been 
reported the desert is actually increasing— 
could also be irrigated by the utilization of 
underground water resources. He was not 
dogmatic in his reply. He said: “The prob- 
lems are different—one cannot apply ready- 
made methods which have been successful 
in one set of circumstances to another case 
where other problems may arise. But I 
certainly think that if careful investigation 
were made and scientists applied their 
efforts, a solution for rendering the Sahara 
fertile could in all probability be found. 
But it would require much patience, effort 
and ingenuity, and of course a lot of 
money.” 

In general, the work of the Kazakhstan 
Academy of Sciences may be summarized 
as being directed towards the investigation 
of the geological structure of the territory 
of the Republic; the study of the constitu- 
tion and reserves of all useful mineral re- 
sources, particularly such as are of impor- 
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tance to the economy of Kazakhstan; the 
working out of the best technological 
processes for obtaining non-ferrous metals, 
fire-resistant and building materials; the 
study of methods of producing basic chemi- 
cals; the cultivation and working up of 
raw agricultural materials of all kinds; the 
investigation of astro-physical phenomena; 
the establishment of the extent of useful 
land in the republic and of how best it 
can be’ utilized; the investigation of. the 
water resources—rivers, lakes and under- 
ground—the study of the flora and fauna 
and methods of improving crops and live- 
stock; the discovery of ways and means of 
combating pests and germs harmful to 
man, beast and plant; the establishment of 
the most rational geographical distribution 
of all forms of production; the study of the 
language, literature, architecture and history 
of Kazakhstan and the Kazakh people. 

The Academy, like Soviet scientific in- 
stitutions generally, does not limit itself to 
the study of applied science only. Its per- 
sonnel have studied and are studying prob- 
lems of so-called pure science but are 
always ready to apply and to help or give 
advice in applying the results of their 
theoretical studies to practical industrial or 
agricultural problems when this is required. 

And finally, it is a characteristic and in- 
teresting fact that while during the 200 
years of its existence, the former Imperial 
Russian Academy of Sciences devoted less 
than 100 works to Kazakhstan, the Kazakh- 
stan branch of the Academy of Sciences of 
the USSR issued over 1,000 works—many 
of them very important and bulky—be- 
tween the years 1938 and 1945. 

Finally, as another example of the great 
cultural progress, one must note the Kazakh 
theaters. Among the theaters we visited 
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was a newly-constructed children’s theater. 
It contained a large auditorium with two 
fine foyers, very artistically decorated, each 
in a different style. 

There was also a concert room—often 
plays and concerts for children are given 
simultaneously and needless to say the chil- 
dren are very often accompanied by adult 
relatives. This being taken into accqunt, a 
special playroom is provided, amusingly 
decorated with bright colorful pictures 
among them some of sweet little bunnies 
brushing their teeth, and saucy teddy bears 
washing themselves behind the ears. There 
are also many toys, picture books, etc. A 


nurse is in attendance and the tiny tots _ 


are left here while the mothers and older 
children attend the play or concert. 

The theater also organizes children’s 
theatrical, musical and reading circles. All 
this is not for the privileged few, but for 
the children of the native people who less 
than thirty years ago were still nomads or 
serfs under the iron heel of their own beys 
or their Russian tsarist overlords. 

In Alma-Ata the adult theaters are con- 
ducted in various languages. We concen- 
trated on the Kazakh theaters and saw a 
number of very delightful ballets and light 
operas and dramas based on native folklore 
and also a Shakespearean play—The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew. These theaters, some in 
the open air, were always packed with 
dark-skinned, bright-eyed young men and 
women and also many older people. The 
young people were well set-up, sturdy, and 
the girls with their many black plaits hang- 
ing down their -backs, often very good- 
looking. Some wore bright native costumes, 
others European dress. We divided our at- 
tention between the audience and the play 
and could see how intently and with what 
enjoyment they followed the presentation, 
whether Shakespearean or other. 

During the intervals we spoke to some 
ot the young people; they were most eager 
to hear about England and some of them 
had learnt English. Nearly all had read 
some English classics and some of the more 
modern English and American authors— 
the favorites were generally Shakespeare, 
Dickens, Byron, Jack London. 

We asked them what they were doing 
or intended to do, for many of them were 
still studying. Some were going to join 
thc Red Army, some were factory workers, 
some were working or were going to work 
on the collective farms, some were going 
to be teachers, aviators, agronomists, doc- 
tors, nurses. 

None were in the slightest degree anxious 
about their future. Life to them, although 
housing is still pretty scant and clothing 
and footwear poor, was a broad road with 
many fine, hopeful and sure turnings and 
they knew that how far and in what direc- 
tion they progressed depended entirely on 
their own abilities, their desire to study 
and work, on their own ambition and de- 
termination. 

A young working girl in a Tashkent fac- 
tory presenting me with a lovely bouquet 
of flowers, said: “Here are some blossoms 
with the compliments of our blossoming 
youth.” We thought she had unconsciously 
used the most apt expression possible to 
describe the modern young people of the 
Soviet Central Asian Republics. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE IN THE USSR 


(Continued from page 16) 


his home, he will be cared for by a physi- 
cian attached to his neighborhood clinic. 
If he requires surgery, hospitalization or 
special diagnosis or treatment which the 
clinics are not equipped to provide, he re- 
ceives it without cost at a hospital or spe- 
cialized institution. Medicines dispensed by 
a clinic are free to the patient. The only 
cost to the patient in the entire medical 
care program is a nominal fee for med- 
icines prescribed by the doctor which are 
not supplied at the clinic. This charge 
was instituted in 1936 only after it was 
discovered that patients had a tendency to 
overdose when medicine was freely dis- 
tributed. 

In addition to these provisions for the 
treatment of disease, the heavy strains to 
which the war subjected the working pop- 
ulation gave rise to another institution for 
workers who are “run-down” but still able 
to attend to their jobs. This is the so- 
called night sanitarium which was estab- 
lished in a great many factories especially 
during the war years and proved so suc- 
cessful that it is being continued every- 
where in peacetime. I visited a number 
of these. Established in one of the fac- 
tory buildings, the night sanitarium con- 
sists of a dining room, recreation room, 
sleeping quarters and showers. Some of 
them had facilities for physiotherapy, dia- 
thermy and ultraviolet ray treatment. All are 
spotlessly clean, though simply furnished. 

Workers in need of special attention are 
admitted to the night sanitarium for a 
two weeks’ stay. During the day, they 
work at their jobs as usual. At the end 
of their shift, they come to the night 
sanitarilum, thus avoiding a tiring trip 
home and the rush hour struggle with a 
transportation system which, like our own, 
is overburdened in every large city. Ar- 
rived at the sanitarium, they shower, get 
a change of clothes and relax until dinner 
time. The evening and morning meals in 
the sanitarium as well as a special noon- 
day meal in the plant dining ‘room are 
carefully supervised to provide a_ highly 
nutritive diet with food values well in 
excess of the regular ration. After dinner, 
further relaxation is prescribed—reading, 
a game of chess or checkers, talk among 
friends, and early retirement to bed. 
Breakfast is served next morning, and then 
the day’s work at the plant begins again. 

After a two-week regime of this. kina 
the “run-down” worker finds his health 
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and energy restored. ‘At the Pravda 
Printing Plant, the doctor in charge of the 
night sanitarium informed us that her 
patients gained from ‘five to seven and one- 
half pounds in weight during the period 
of their stay. 

Any discussion of the social services 
rendered to Soviet workers outside of the 
social insurance system proper should in- 
clude a description of the magnificent 


program for child care with its nursery ~ 


schools and kindergartens, financed di- 
rectly by the ministry of health and by 
industry, with a charge to the parents of 
a small fraction of actual cost. It is omitted 
here only because it has been fully de- 
scribed by others in the pages of this 
magazine as well as in an earlier article 
of the author’s. 

Although the trade unions do not oper- 
ate or supervise the services discussed in 
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(Continued from page 13) 


produced, how many people worked on 
it, and so forth. Indeed, I soon came to 
have an affection for these places; the 
simple little color-washed room, with its 
portraits of Lenin or Stalin and rather 
lurid war pictures; the smell of grain or 
apples or grapes; the inevitable middle- 
aged woman who did the accounts, with 
the help of an abacus; the earnest chair- 
man, bursting with pride and figures. 
There was a routine. I would be marched 
here and there by these men, while my 
wife, ready to grapple with her Russian, 
would slip away to talk to the smiling 
peasant women, popping in and out of 
their cottages, as I often did myself. (They 
were smallish, stuffy to our taste, but com- 
fortable enough.) After an hour or two’s 
inspection of the farm, the chairman would 
announce that we must have a little some- 
thing to eat before we went. We would 
then descend upon one of the peasant 
homes, where excited women were bustling 
about, and would sit down to a huge 
tuck-in, washed down with wine and vodka. 
Throughout these meals there were al- 
ways toasts and solemn and rather touch- 
ing little speeches, with the most friendly 
and sincere references to the British people. 
(I wish Mr. Attlee could have heard these 
peasants far away, solemnly pronouncing 
his name.) And here I must warn the 
visitor to the Soviet Union that everywhere 
he goes he will not only hear innumerable 
speeches but will also be expected to make 
similar speeches in return. Actually I was 
soon glad to comply, even though I often 
had to dodge my share of the terrifying 
liquor, for there was to me something heart- 
warming about these little speeches deliv- 
ered by remote rural officials and peasants, 
who spoke so earnestly of an understanding 
between our nations and the hope of a 
peaceful world. (And what some of them 
had suffered in the world of war can 
hardly be told.) During some of those 
very days Mr. Bevin and Mr. Molotov might 
be losing sight of each other in a fog of 


this article, they nevertheless play an im- 
portant role in this field. It is part of the 
job of the unions to press for the exten- 
sion and improvement of these services as 
well as to exercise constant vigilance for 
the correction of any defects or malad- 
ministration. This task is performed by 
the appropriate committee of the trade 
union organization in each factory and by 
a special staff of trade union physicians, 
paid for out of the social insurance fund, 
whose duty it is to see to it that all med- 
ical services rendered to the workers are 
maintained at a high level. 

Benefit payments for accident, sickness, 
permanent disability, maternity and old 
age as well as care in sanitariums and 
rest homes, pensions to families bereft of 
their providers and burial allowances are 
provided to workers out of the social in- 
surance fund. This fund is paid to and 
directly administered by the trade unions 
themselves. The administration and oper- 
ation of the fund will be the subject of 
the next article. 


cross-purposes, but the fact remained that 
there, in the heart of Soviet Russia, were 


‘all those simple and lovable people, who 


treated me as a friend. And a friend I 
hope to remain. 

I am no agricultural expert and must 
leave any technical discussion of the col- 
lective farm system to better-informed per- 
sons. But I do know something about 
human nature, and I left the last of all 
those collective farms convinced that the 
psychological gains of this vast experiment 
have been very considerable. 

Many of my literary colleagues, although 
they have never been seen in the fields early 
on a winter morning, are always telling 
us of the value and virtues of a sturdy 
peasantry, rooted in the soil. Unfortunate- 
ly, as the war showed in more than one 
country, there are peasant vices as well as 
peasant virtues: notably, narrowness of out- 
look, a hard meanness, a constant sour 
greed. And the problem is—how to keep 
the virtues while dropping the vices? 

Well, it seemed to me.that the Soviet 
collective farms have begun to solve that 
psychological and social problem. These 
collective workers are honest-to-goodness 
folk of the soil, with most of the old earthy 
good qualities, which shone on their broad 
smiling faces. But the old peasant weak- 
nesses, I felt, were vanishing. Their out- 
look was broadening, the sour greed had 
gone, and though they were hard enough 
in their resistance to the invaders, whom 
they fought stubbornly to the last ditch, 
they were no longer grasping and mean, 
indifferent to anything but what profit they 
could wrest out. of the land. They were 
citizens and not serfs of the soil. They 
welcomed education instead of bitterly op- 
posing it. They were keeping the best of 
their charming old customs but ridding 
themselves of bigotry, superstition and 
prejudice. And in the kind of decent sen- 
sible world that they are as anxious to see 
as you and I are, they are worthy of a 
good place—and will, I think, find one. 
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reformed drunkard lecturing on the evils 
of alcohol;” and further characterized the 
book as “much more a confessional than 
an intelligent analysis of American Com- 
munism.” And John Chamberlain, one of 
the first of the former “fellow travellers” 
to make a career of red-baiting, admitted 
that “the anticipations which have been 
aroused, however, will ‘not be satisfied... . 
There is singularly little personal stuff about 
mysterious Communist agents in Mr. Bu- 
denz’s autobiographical essay.” 

Among the publishing warmongers is 
to be found the respectable Yale University 
Press. In 1944, in the midst of the war in 
which we depended so much on our Soviet 
ally, this press issued a vicious book called 
The Real Soviet Russia. Its author, David 
J. Dallin, was later identified in this maga- 
zine as a White Russian “Socialist” who 
had found it possible to carry on as a busi- 
ness man in Germany even after the acces- 
sion of Hitler; and who had later transferred 
his operations to the Poland of Colonel Beck. 

In the first 1944 edition of his book 
Dallin did his best to counteract the ad- 
miration the Soviet Union was winning for 
its wartime achievements. He also did his 
best to make our alliance with the Soviet 
Union appear to be a regrettable necessity, 
to be abjured at our earliest convenience. 
In forecasting future developments he 
looked forward to “great internal changes,” 
that is, uprisings against the Soviet Govern- 
ment as a consequence of the Soviet war 
losses and inevitable post-war strains and 
difficulties. All this, however, was expressed 
with some restraint. 

Now the restraint is thrown off and Mr. 
Dallin sounds his anti-Soviet war whoops 
with joyful abandon. Taking full advantage 
of the recent orgy of Soviet baiting, a 
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“revised and enlarged” edition of the book 
has just been issued. It is substantially an- 
other version of the Burnham thesis, another 
incitement to an anti-Soviet war. 

Dallin does everything he can to mini- 
mize the Soviet war achievement and to 
provoke American suspicion, fear, contempt 
and anger toward the Soviet people. As he 
puts post-war international relations, a third 
world war is inevitable and he tries, like 
Burnham, to rush us into it. According to 
him the very existence of the Soviet Union 
as a Socialist state is a cause of war. “Either 
an internal transformation of Russia’s politi- 
cal system will prevent a war,” that is a 
counter-revolution that will put an end to 
Socialism, something that Dallin however, 
despairs of, “or a war will lead to an up- 
heaval in Russia.” In other words, the old 
formula of intervention to destroy the Rus- 
sian revolution. And he encourages Ameri- 
can warmongers to the adventure with the 
same promise that beguiled the Nazis, that 
at this time “war would certainly mean a 
gigantic defeat for her” (Russia). 

One could go on adding books to this 
poison list, books that more or less out- 
rightly beat the war drums, books that try 
to make Russia appear primitive and weak- 
ened and ripe for destruction. But the 
nature and the proportions of the anti- 
Soviet epidemic, as manifested in the pub- 
lishing field, can be shown in still another 
way. 

Equally significant of the failure of re- 
sponsibility in the book world is first the 
paucity of books dealing calmly with the 
Soviet Union and Soviet-American relations; 
and secondly the treatment that is given 
them. Such books are shouldered aside in 
the same scandalous manner that “our free 
and responsible press” boycotted the state- 


ments of Wallace while headlining the 
atom-bomb shrieks of psychotics like Earle 
and Bullitt. 

An example is Edgar Snow’s valuable 
new book, Stalin Must Have Peace, which 
first appeared as a series of articles in The 
Saturday Evening Post. Its very title is 
an indication of the blind arrogance that 
marks prevailing American opinion in pub. 
lishing and journalistic circles. Is peace any 
less precious and necessary to Americans 
than to Russians? And, the Saturday Eve. 
ning Post editors, seeming to forget that 
they enjoy a free press in this ‘country, 
prefaced the articles with elaborate dis. 
claimers of sympathy toward the Soviet 
Union and apologies for going so far as 
to print articles that might be considered 
as useful to American-Soviet understanding, 
The apologies were reprinted in the adver. 
tisements which announced the series. 

American writing and thinking, already 
at a drastic low ebb because of this failure 
of responsibility and courage, will drop 
lower still if there is no resistance to the 
hysteria set off by our warmongers. It is 
time for publishers to show a real sense 
of responsibility and for writers to demand 
that they do. For the opportunist, craven 
and irresponsible attitude shown toward 
international understanding and peace can 
extend, from the present book pogrom 
against the Soviet Union, to other fields— 
to cultural values and to the very root 
freedoms of cultural expression. 
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